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PREFATORY NOTE AND 
DEDICATION 


Before sending this book to the press I submitted 
the original draft to a number of friends for whose 
critical intelligence I had a profound respect and 
who were interested in the questions it raised. They 
responded generously and fully. One grave fallacy 
and several serious inconsistencies were exposed, and 
they discovered so many minor instances of obscurity, 
over-statement, and under-statement that very little 
of the original draft survived. I find it difficult to 
express my gratitude to the sixteen generous col¬ 
laborators who have given their time and knowledge 
to this mental cleaning-up. To thank them by name 
would be to implicate them in the final formulre 
and statements, for which they are in no way re¬ 
sponsible, because the decision to accept, modify, or 
reject, was necessarily mine; but I think that taken 
all together we have made a fairly lucid and consistent 
summary of modem ideas concerning the funda¬ 
mentals and ultimates of existence. So very grate¬ 
fully I dedicate my report to the Sixteen Anonymous 
Thinkers and hand it over to the Rationalist Press 
Association to replace the superannuated volume they 
have issued for so many years. 


H. G. Wells. 
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TIME DISGORGES 

In igoS, when I was still mentally adolescent, I wrote 
a book called First and Last Things. It was an 
attempt to get my ideas about the world and myself 
into some sort of order. It was published, criticized, 
revised, and revised, and now for a number of reasons 
I propose to reprint it no more, but to replace it by 
the present volume. Partly it had overrun its date. 
There was an account of modern war in it, a forecast 
of its methods and social consequences, so completely 
in accordance with current experience that it might 
have been written yesterday. No one would believe 
it then, and now everybody would say " We all know 
that." So why reprint it any more ? 

All through, the book abounded in ideas that were 
indistinctly under-stated or over-stated; good ideas 
I find them for the most part, but ideas that can be 
approached, I have realized, in a different, harder, 
and more effective fashion. And I argued about a 
number of things where argument now seems to me 
to be superfluous. My world was still innocent of 
psycho-analysis, and I had never heard of Pavlov. 
Under the influence of William James {The Will to 
Believe), I exaggerated the wilful element in belief. 
Occasionally the book threw out sterile flowers-, brigh t 
ideas that led nowhere. Such excrescences I have 
pruned. This present book is a compacter and 
austerer book than its progenitor, 

i 
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TIME DISGORGES 


For reasons that will become clearer as the argu¬ 
ment unfolds I call this book The Conquest of Time, 
and I begin with some rather paradoxical fencing 
about our everyday assumptions concerning time and 
the flight and direction of time. As the argument of 
the book develops, another thread of thought inter¬ 
weaves with it, a thread which came into my own 
speculations when I was criticizing J. W. Dunne’s 
experiments in dreaming. This thread is the inquiry, 
" What precisely do we mean by Now? ” 

In those dream-studies of his, Dunne and a number 
of other people he induced to work with him would 
have a writing-pad by the bedside, and the investi¬ 
gator accustomed himself to write down, immediately 
upon awakening, whatever dream-stuff he found in 
his mind. He snatched back his dream before it 
faded or was rationalized. The results achieved 
seemed to show that dream-stuff is made up not only 
from recent events, bodily states, and so forth, dis¬ 
torted and rearranged, but also out of novel factors 
which foreshadow something which only arrives in the 
waking consciousness some hours or days later and 
which should be quite unforeseeable at the time. 
That is to say, there is a certain experimental case 
for inquiring whether the dreaming " Now ’’ is of 
much greater extent, forward as well as backward, 
than the “ Now ” of the ordinary working life. 

I was at my familiar writing-desk the other day, 
and before me were the sheets upon which I had 
been planning a series of little books, of which The 
Conquest of Distance, The Conquest of Power, The Con¬ 
quest of Hunger, were to be the first three titles. This 
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is a time of depressing stresses, and these little books 
were projected to combat this depression, and so it 
was tempting to use the rhetorical word “ Conquest.” 
They were to be heartening records of human achieve¬ 
ment ; they were to help faltering spirits to the 
realization that, in spite of all our trouble and over¬ 
strain, a new life beyond all precedent may be open¬ 
ing for mankind. The balance of probability tilts in 
favour of such a new life. On the wall was a little 
calendar upon which I had marked the days on which 
these several instalments of work were to be begun, 
and the tortoise-shell perpetual calendar on my table 
said Sunday, October 12. I realized that there was 
something elusively absurd about these so positive 
dates. In what resided that faint flavour of absurdity ? 

It dawned upon me that the restriction of our 
thoughts within a narrow range of time was relaxing, 
and that dates are losing a definiteness they once 
possessed. The matter presented itself first as a 
clock paradox of a rather elementary sort. 

“ Let me get this clock idea clear,” I said. " I 
am standing on the North Pole of the earth looking 
fixedly at the sun. It is twelve o’clock on Sunday. 
As I rotate with the earth, it continues to be twelve 
o’clock on Sunday until I have made a complete 
revolution. Then it becomes twelve o’clock on Mon¬ 
day, and so on da capo. But now suppose I begin to 
turn myself round faster than the earth is turning 
under my feet. Then I get to the starting-point 
sooner than the earth. If I have gone at the pace 
of an hour a day faster, then I get to the starting- 
point when it is only eleven o’clock on Sunday and 
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I go on to-? Monday morning or Sunday even¬ 

ing ? I consult a chronometer. The chronometer, I 
am assured, measures real time. What it does 
measure is an objective time that the confirmation 
by other human beings convinces me must be real 
and independent of myself. Monday morning, the 
chronometer tells me. Good. The day is shorter by 
an hour; that is all. I have to cut out that spare 
hour, just as a ship sailing eastward across the ocean 
puts its clocks on at midnight. 

“ But now suppose I accelerate my eastward move¬ 
ment very much more than that. The faster I go, 
the faster the sun returns to the zenith. Presently it 
is flickering past my eyes. By going fast enough I 
can get the day down to a chronometer hour, to half 
an hour, to five minutes, to a minute. Days and 
weeks spin past me.” 

" But you can’t do that! ” says someone with no 
ideas beyond the chronometer, and tries to end 
matters with that. 

To which I retort cheerfully, " But I can; or in effect 
I can put you and myself in the same quandary.” 

A bright-minded critic asks me to modify this a 
little. He points out that if I am standing at the 
North Pole, and rotating so as to face the sun, the 
time does not continue to be twelve o'clock. He 
argues that if I am standing at the North Pole looking 
fixedly at the sun, everywhere immediately in front 
of me, between me and the South Pole, is at noon on 
Sunday. Immediately behind me it is midnight. If 
I feel hungry I can take a diagonal step forward and 
it is five o'clock and time for tea. If I feel sleepy 
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I can step backwards and it is bedtime. At the Pole 
it is either no time at all or all times at once. One 
need not live outside this planet to discover that our 
habitual attitude to time has something queer about 
it. At the Pole it has become invalid and absurd. 
Perhaps my face is, as I face the sun, at high noon 
on Sunday, but my back is at midnight, conveniently 
divided to be apparently one shoulder-blade Sunday- 
’ ‘uday and the other Saturday-Monday. Instead 
erely turning to shorten my days, I should have 
l Ik round the Pole in small circles. 

'mit I may lack the constitution and necessary 
facinwes for waltzing round the Pole in this fashion, 
but what if we have a nicely warmed and provided' 
roundabout there? Or suppose we have a suitably 
constructed aeroplane and fly round the world, not 
precisely at the Pole but inside the Arctic Circle, for 
example, so as to overtake yesterday—and, if we go> 
on long enough, to overtake the day before yesterday. 
Suppose we speed up this aeroplane in which we are 
travelling, and continue to speed it up and keep 
speeding it up. We shall find our day shrinking to 
twenty-two hours, twenty-one hours, and so on. 

A twenty-three-hour day on a liner means merely 
a slight loss of sleep at night, which is easily remedied 
by a doze in a 'deck-chair during the day; but when 
the day comes down to fifteen or sixteen hours we 
shall experience a considerable dislocation of our 
traditional routines, sleep, meals, working time, 
appointments, and so forth. We shall experience 
these inconveniences because, measured by heart¬ 
beats or by a chronometer, our lives have undergone 
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no sort of acceleration whatever. We are no quicker 
in the uptake and in our bodily movements. The 
flicker of outer events goes faster and faster, but our 
powers of response and intervention do not increase. 
It becomes a fine question whether Time is getting 
the better of us or we are getting the better of Time. 

We are living more days and getting more experi¬ 
ence for the same expenditure of vitality; that sounds 
like winning against Time. But we are being obliged 
to alter our routines and adapt ourselves to the new 
tempo, and that sounds as though Time were the 
driver. 

That sensible person, still clinging to the chrono¬ 
meter as the last word about time, objects. All this 
is exaggeration. He says that all you need to do is 
to stop your aeroplane and get out, travel from east 
to west in moderation, and so return to a normal 
pace of living. “ People always have made such 
small necessary adaptations," etc. 

I do not know what the sensible person would say 
to a suggestion that perhaps we might rearrange the 
divisions on the face of the chronometer. Our ideas 
about days and weeks are still very Babylonian. 
Most people in the world are still sufficiently sedentary 
to find a practical significance in midday and mid¬ 
night. So that it is perhaps a shocking suggestion 
that for an increasing number of interests it might 
be more convenient to have a common time and a 
common date throughout the world, a simultaneous 
Now, and also to have a local time in relation to the 
sun. You might have a local time and a world time. 
Suppose we set all our chronometers abreast, and sup- 
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pose we dealt with an hour double the present one 
and a ten-day week. The navigator uses Greenwich 
mean time throughout the world, and for international 
travel we have already found it more convenient to 
deal with a day of twenty-four hours and to talk of 
" Zone Standard Time " instead of a day and night 
of twelve hours each. For transcontinental flying 
one is always messing about with one’s watch as one 
passes from one Zone Standard Time to another. 

Great multitudes of people at present are trying to 
follow the war news. They find the utmost difficulty 
in grasping the sequence of events. The future 
student of the history of these times will need a 
variety of calculating machines if he is to realize how 
event followed event. None of this slights the 
veracity of the chronometer, but it does suggest that, 
just as we have had to abandon a gold standard for 
exchange purposes, although gold is just what it 
always has been in our scales, so we may have to 
substitute other units in our time reckoning. We 
may find ourselves in a world of four or five working 
shifts a day, we may turn day into night, we may 
adapt our minds to realize that five o’clock is not the 
only tea-time in the world nor eight the time to put 
the children to bed. 

Things are not so simple as that sensible person 
imagines. It would be all very well if we had only 
the speeding up of east to west travel to consider; 
but that is merely my approach to the realities I 
want to discuss. The acceleration is general. We 
are not only travelling east and meeting our to¬ 
morrows prematurely, but also we are travelling west 
B 
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and picking up our yesterdays. It is not only planes 
that fly faster and faster, so that they can beat the 
sun at lower and lower parallels of latitude, until at 
last, when they can go over a thousand miles an 
hour, they will beat it at the Equator, but it is also 
a matter of messages that take practically no time 
at all, loud voices which are heard simultaneously 
from end to end of the earth, and such contrivances 
of transmission that the face of a man who was un¬ 
known yesterday can become a familiar presence 
everywhere to-morrow. Events may be taking the 
same amount of time by chronometer as ever they 
did, hut there is more and more interstitial squeezing. 

It is the intervals between events that are dwindling 
to nothing, and, for any resistance we may put up, 
that crowding together of events goes on. The 
Thebaid is no longer a safe hiding-place; the monks 
of Mount Athos are ousted by anti-aircraft guns; the 
simple hermit, " the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot," finds his spring of water poisoned for strategic 
purposes, he is forced to change clothes with a sniper, 
and bundled out of his cave in uncongenial regi¬ 
mentals, exposed to incalculable enemy action. There 
is no escape from this searching and accumulating 
abundance and simultaneousness of living. 

It is a literary convention to speak of all this as 
the “ wild rush " of modem life. It is a wild rush 
only for those who aspire to omnipotence, omniscience, 
and omnipresence. I can understand Jupiter’s head 
spinning faster and faster as the pace increases; I 
can understand headaches in Heaven; and for any¬ 
one else who wants Everything. For the greedy 
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there is indeed indigestion; but there always has 
been indigestion for the greedy. For minds, on the 
other hand, that are content with a finite realization 
of their innate possibilities, life is becoming not only 
immensely fuller but immensely easier than it ever 
was before. 

Time like an ever-flowing stream 
Bears ail its sons away. 

But not so fast as it used to do; not until they 
have got far more out of life than any preceding 
generation. We live twenty times as fully as our 
grandfathers. To that extent mankind has already 
beaten back the ancient aggressor. And that is only 
the crude statistical opening of the story of our 
conquest of Time. 

" Tempus edax rerum,” says Ovid, putting the idea 
in another form; Time the glutton, cramming every¬ 
thing into its maw. Like most of the major Gods 
up to and including our Christian Almighty, Chronos 
has been a proleticide. But now the bonds of 
Prometheus are relaxing. 

It did indeed seem to Ovid as though Time had 
swallowed many things so that they were altogether 
forgotten. But now Time swallows with less assur¬ 
ance, looks doubtful, stops eating, and turns green. 
Not only do events go on record, and keep on record, 
but Time begins to disgorge. Every year we win 
back more of the past history of the universe and 
know its particulars more surely. Our great-great- 
grandparents were confronted with a silly mythology 
that reached back to a special creation of the world 
sixty centuries ago. Now we have forced open the 
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lying jaws of the great devourer, who has not really 
devoured but only seemed to devour. He has been 
unable to swallow the evidence against him. The 
stars, the rocks, the atoms : their past becomes our 
present. Here they are round about me in my 
library and in restorations and documentations that 
every day become more accessible to me, and more 
easily and swiftly accessible. 

Just as man in this present phase is conquering 
the spaces that keep him apart from his fellow men, 
sinking his probes deeper into the earth and mount¬ 
ing to the stratosphere; just as he shakes off the 
imperative to toil, making the once wasted energy of 
matter his slave; just as he can now quite easily 
grow all the food in all the variety he needs; so now 
also he begins to free himself from unending hurry, 
the relentless time-table, the panting pursuit of occa¬ 
sions that once lost are lost for ever. He can con¬ 
trive urban and suburban roads that will carry him 
at his ease to air-port, sea-port, or wherever he wants 
to go—he need not follow them, for they will carry 
him; before very long he will be able to summon 
everything there is to be seen, every machine, every 
show, every living thing, every masterpiece and 
movement, in its utmost vitality and in any detail, 
to his study table; he can hear all the music in the 
world, and, if he wants to do so, all life’s edifying 
discords. All this he will be able to do whenever he 
chooses to do it as a species. For all this we have 
chapter and verse. The experiments have been 
made; the samples pass muster. I have cited them 
in my World Brain and in Science and the World 
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Mind , and I will not encumber my argument by a 
recapitulation here.* 

These are man’s present possibilities; and without 
haste and without delay he can complete his material 
conquest. He will soon be able to talk to anyone 
anywhere, be within help of everyone, and laugh at 
the tides and seasons that once chased his hunted 
heart-beats round the year. 

All that concerns our relations to real time, to 
objective time. But there is also, a friend reminds 
me, a different sort of time altogether, and that is 
subjective time, which is steadily shortening through¬ 
out life. He writes :— 

" What I think is interesting with regard to time 
and human life is that the spacing of time related to 
one's inner life is not constant, but follows a sort of 
inverse logarithmic curve. The period of one’s life, 
for instance, between the ages of twelve and sixteen 
is enormous—yet only four years. What a flash in 
one’s life is the period between the ages of say sixty 
to sixty-four ! I think that gives an example of the 
unevenness of the flow of time related to one’s con¬ 
sciousness, and that is the only way time means 
anything to us. Time when unconscious is mean¬ 
ingless." 

Which is all very well until we reach his last two 
sentences, when he seems to me to fall over the 
bright edge of his own idea. But if we read this 
with the suggestion of an expanding Now in our 
minds, we get to a conception of the personal life 
* See Appendix. 


1777 . 
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escaping from the urgency of activity towards a con¬ 
clusion in contemplation. The gradual convergence 
of all lives upon a common existence, when the body 
is cast aside like a garment and when past and 
present have a steadily diminishing significance, will 
be discussed again in “ The Religion of the New 
Man " (chapter x). 

This assertion of approaching victory for humanity, 
this ending of the Martyrdom of Man, may sound 
strange to many of those who are suffering from the 
acute distress of this present age. But it is precisely 
because they are still enslaved by Tune that they fail 
to realize that, not in any sort of metaphor but in 
actuality and reality, past and future are dissolving 
into an ever-expanding Now. 
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WHAT AN INDIVIDUAL IS 

In order to develop this statement of reality it is 
necessary to ask at this point, " What is an indi¬ 
vidual? ” Who are we really talking about when 
we speak of birth and death? What is this queer 
enclosure in Time we accept so uncritically as a 
" lifetime ” ? Man has been conscious of himself 
for only a few score thousand generations, and it is 
not so very surprising that his thought consists 
largely of rash acceptance and heedless acquiescence. 

The aristocratic aloofness of philosophers from rude 
activities, together with the disposition of the vulgar 
to avoid philosophy, humbly and respectfully indeed 
but very completely, as something of no earthly 
value whatever and susceptible of no practical tests, 
results in the absurdity of there not being any par¬ 
ticular philosophy at all, but a muddle of incon¬ 
sistent, ineffective, and untried "schools” of phil¬ 
osophy, each sounding its own particular interroga¬ 
tion and leaving things at that. But while the 
dignified dance of the schools of philosophy, for the 
most part very elegantly capped and gowned, still 
goes on, the observational science of natural history 
which, in the past hundred years, we have re¬ 
christened biology, has been throwing an increas¬ 
ingly actinic light upon this common idea of indi¬ 
viduality, so that now, to the biological eye at least, 
it is extremely faded. 
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The Young Aristotle, who invented his syllogism 
long before he took to the accumulation of hearsay 
knowledge (the " Science ” of the Old Aristotle), 
swallowed universal individual separation, just as 
he swallowed slavery, as a universal necessity. 
Biological fact shows not only that when we go back 
in time there is a direct continuity of individuals, 
but that the apparent detachment of the individual 
is a characteristic only of the higher forms of life. 
A lobster or an octopus comes into the world, lives 
its “ allotted span,” and dies when its time has 
come, but its individuality is little more than a tran¬ 
sitory bodily independence. This is equally true of 
most vertebrated species until we come to the birds 
and mammals. The lower grades of living animals 
and all the vegetable kingdom branch out, split up, 
remain attached to one another in colonial organisms, 
and defy any attempt to define an individual. And 
even as we mount the scale towards our culminating 
selves the closer we test^gruTJthe more sceptical we 
become about these apparently free and independent 
detachments of time that we speak of as " the lives 
we live.” 

The convenient natural disposition of a young 
human being with a body, including a brain, which 
has to be controlled, is to regard itself as a simple 
and complete unity, just as the convenient natural 
disposition of other individuals is to regard it as that. 
It has to project itself to itself as something to be 
steered through a dangerous social world. It has to 
behave as a creature that will be consistent with 
itself, and the disposition of its fellows is to judge it 
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by its general behaviour. It ignores completely the 
manifest discontinuity of its life. It disregards the 
fact that it can pass over gaps of duration during 
which it is completely insensible or about which it 
remembers nothing. It ignores the fact that con¬ 
siderable chunks of experience seem to have slipped 
out of clear memory and make themselves felt by 
obscure deflections of behaviour. 

A man in his ordinary consciousness isn’t “ all 
there,” but, unless and until he falls under the inves¬ 
tigatory care of a psycho-analyst, he is unaware of 
it. From the point of view of the average man, he 
just has his “ oddities." Freud, dealing with the 
mental troubles of a peculiar social section of Vienna, 
devised a method of attack upon this stirring mass 
of stuff downstairs, under hatches, as if it were an 
accumulation of forgotten phases in our apparently 
continuous lives; Pavlov, attacking it from a more 
radical and conclusive experimental angle, showed 
that at no time had this Sub-Conscious been incor¬ 
porated in a consecutive individuality. There is not 
that much solidarity in the Ego. To the Behaviourist 
the mind is a complicated system of reflexes, held 
together by a body. It is not an originally unified 
assembly whose factors have lost touch with each 
other. These factors are, and they always have been, 
unaware of each other. 

The mind as it appeared to Freud may be described 
as an analysable unity—it went about dropping things 
and picking them up again; to Pavlov it was a pro¬ 
gressive synthesis, gathering itself together but never 
yet achieving unity. 
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Neither branch of this modem thinking leaves us 
with much of our naive original assumption that our 
detached lifetime is something with a beginning, a 
middle, and, it may be, either a definite end or a 
definite separate endlessness. 
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THE FEAR OF DEATH 


This personality of the higher animals, this con¬ 
sciousness of a self which has to comport itself, is a 
serviceable synthetic illusion of continuity that holds 
the individual behaviour together, but it is neither so 
lucid nor so persistent as to involve the apprehension 
of an end. 

It is doubtful if any creature below the human 
level has the faintest idea of death. Fear is a very 
primordial thing, but it seems to be always a more 
or less definite dread of some disagreeable or horrible 
living experience. It is not an " instinct for self- 
preservation ” that makes a reindeer run from a wolf. 
It is just the horrible wolf that causes it to run. It 
is a direct response. And it eats not to preserve its 
life, but for the sake of eating. 

Animals will kill or witness the killing of their 
fellows in manifest ignorance of what killing means. 
Medieval courts have tried and condemned animals 
for murder, but whether an animal can commit 
murder of set intention is a very fine question for an 
animal psychologist. It may murder as a burglar 
may murder for robbery, or like a man who " sees 
red ” in a fight. A ferret kills with gusto; but is it 
for the sake of killing or for the warm delight of 
bloodshed ? And does the cornered rabbit scream at 
death or at frightfulness ? Nature below the human 
level may be “ red in tooth and claw ” and still 
fundamentally innocent of killing, 

17 
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The idea of death may be a very recent addition 
to the complexity of life. And this unawareness of 
death as an event ahead is true of young human 
beings, and true even of many people for the greater 
part of their lives. Many of them hardly think of 
growing old. Their minds turn away from it. The 
invasion of consciousness by the ideas of death and 
decay marks an epoch. Then it was Time launched 
his great offensive against the serenity and continuity 
of our race, and for forty or fifty centuries carried all 
before him. Grown-up people were overwhelmed by 
it, and they poisoned the lives of millions of innocent 
little children who would never have thought of it 
before their adolescence, and filled their minds with 
a new and more pitiless fear. 

The tyranny of Time as the Death-Bringer over 
the opening phase of human thought was monstrous 
and universal. As the human communities grew in 
size and complexity, as the development of inter¬ 
dependence and of mutual dominance, service and 
servitude, progressed, great organizations and build¬ 
ings appeared, to consolidate and testify to this 
prevailing anxiety. Religion is woven of many 
strands—primordial magic, fetish, taboo, various 
forms of magic necrophagy culminating in recent 
times in the Mass, excitement by the sight of blood, 
abject fear of the vindictive sublimated Head Man, 
phallic perplexities, the practical need for a calendar ; 
but its evolution throughout the ages is chiefly to be 
traced by the great mausoleum temples it has spread 
about the earth, and by the traditions and creeds 
embedded in the human mind. Out of these cen- 
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tunes of Death-worship and Time-assuagement the 
human mind emerges at long last. It emerges to 
the dismay and anger of every priesthood and priest- 
obsessed victim in the world. 

The crucifix, that pitiful, hideous symbol of tor¬ 
ture, death, and human abasement, commemorating 
Paul’s triumph over the Nazarene he misrepresented 
and betrayed, fights to sustain our waning fear and 
abjection in the light of that dawn. And the Church, 
which exploits our terror, fights, as everyone who 
has followed the controversies of the past century 
knows, without dignity or candour, with all the 
characteristics of a conscious inferior; obstinately, 
abusively, cunningly, meanly; boycotting and be¬ 
traying. Whenever the Catholic prevails he censors 
and bums books; and always the ultimate weapon 
of his spiritual tyranny is a cultivated and exaggerated 
horror of death. He holds the keys of heaven and 
hell. He alone, he insists, has the means of escape. 
Accept the priest, swallow his mythology and then— 

Oh Grave where is thy victory ? 

Oh Death where is thy sting ? 

But what becomes of him when we realize, as we are 
doing now very rapidly, that Death has no sting and 
Time is on the defensive ? * 

* The comment that has just been made on the rela¬ 
tion of St. Paul to Jesus of Nazareth may be the clearer 
for a few pages of elucidation. Christians read their 
Bible very carelessly. Most of them do not read it at 
all, and even professional Bible-Readers seem to be in 
the habit of thinking about something else while they 
read it. But they feel very strongly about it, and the 
more so nowadays in these dangerous times when you 
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cannot be too careful what magic powers you offend. 
What I have to say in this Footnote about these two 
people is based entirely upon reading the Bible. I call 
no other witnesses at all. 

The accounts we have of Jesus and Paul are given to 
us in four “ Gospels,” which vary widely in style and 
contradict each other upon a number of particulars. 
It is generally regarded as impious to ask why Almighty 
Providence should have imparted the good news of 
man’s salvation in this slovenly fashion. Jesus, I was 
taught, was the son of the Virgin Mary and the Holy 
Ghost. I understand that is the universal Christian 
teaching. Yet for some fantastic reason the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew begins with the genealogy of 
Joseph, who seems to have had very little to do with 
the business. The Gospel of St. Luke gives another 
and different genealogy for this irrelevant putative 
parent. It is, I suppose, blasphemous to compare the 
two. So I will not exhort the Devout to make this 
comparison for themselves if only they will permit me 
to make it. 

A plain account of the origin and relationship of the 
Holy Ghost should be of far more interest to Christians 
who have to believe in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 
It is never given. It would have saved endless blood¬ 
shed if it had been stated without ambiguity. I may 
perhaps be permitted to remark that in the opening 
paragraphs of the Gospel of St. John the Holy Ghost 
has an odd resemblance to the Logos of the Stoics, and 
that he does not seem to have entered the Trinity until 
well after the New Testament was written. St. Athan¬ 
asius, or some other person using his name, found the 
information supplied by the inspired word of God so 
unsatisfactory that he had to supplement it by his own 
well-known Creed, " which except a man believe faith¬ 
fully he cannot be saved." 

None of these Gospels, it is now generally admitted, 
were_ in existence until a number of years after the 
Crucifixion, They seem to have been compiled from 
earlier documents and patched up independently. Their 
defects and patchings and obvious interpolations give 
them a sort of independent authenticity. No cunning 
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fellows would have produced this naive jumble of 
muddle-witted stuff. The first three Gospels do con¬ 
vince me that there must have been a Jesus of Nazareth 
who was crucified, that he had a following who believed 
in him personally and intensely and who, after waiting 
some time for his return, set themselves to put on 
record all they could remember about him before it was 
completely forgotten. Their minds were pathetically 
and unintelligently loyal to their vanished leader. They 
stuck in all sorts of things to enhance his credit—those 
irrelevant Joseph genealogies, for example; they polished 
up his wonders and miracles. It was in the current 
tradition that anyone with a " message " to mankind 
should justify his pretensions by some high-class con¬ 
juring, and the Gospel writers thought with their times. 
John the Evangelist may have produced his Gospel 
later than the others; he was evidently under the sway 
of Paul's theology, and he touched up the story more 
impressively, making Jesus the Christ beyond all 
question. 

For the amplification of such questions the reader is 
referred to the Bible Encyclopaedia. Our interest here 
is in the real Jesus who appears dimly but confusingly 
through these tattered, worn, and maltreated docu¬ 
ments. It is plain that he belonged to an old order of 
intellectual life, in which wisdom, was transmitted by 
word of mouth. He was a precocious child, and when 
he was twelve years old he slipped away from his parents 
when they visited Jerusalem, and was found after an 
anxious search sitting in the midst of the doctors, both 
hearing them and asking them questions. 

For some years after that his story is obscure; he 
grew in wisdom and stature, but it did not occur to 
him that it would be a real economy of effort and pre¬ 
vent endless misunderstandings to write down the 
“ message ” with which he was beginning to feel he was 
entrusted. This strengthens our realization that he 
conceived of his message as an oral message because he 
could not read or write. In the entire Gospel literature 
there is only one statement that even seems to con¬ 
tradict this, When he defended the woman taken in 
adultery, he bent down and wrote with his finger in the 
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sand. What did he write ? Surely from the Christian’s 
point of view it was the most precious piece of writing 
in the world !—if it was anything but a mere scribble 
in the sand. 

For some years after that visit to Jerusalem, the 
Gospel narrative fails us altogether. It was a time of 
profound political unrest, and it is natural to infer that 
Jesus was talking politics and developing his ideas in 
Nazareth. There was much talk of the coming of a 
Messiah. John, the Baptist was stirring up people, 
urging them to repentance and expectation. The 
Messiah was at hand. John denounced the uxorious 
follies of Herod the tetrarch of Galilee, and was put in 
prison. Jerusalem, however, was in the hands of a 
Roman garrison. The King Herod of the Nativity, 
who had given an air of independence to Judaea, had 
long since passed away and Caesar had strengthened his 
grip. Jesus emerges in the Gospel story, a figure of 
power and inspiration, preaching the coming of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Plainly it is an earthly kingdom 
he has in view. Read the Gospels. He is a figure of 
righteous anger. He curses the barren fig tree. His 
march upon Jerusalem was a militant one. He created 
a riot in the temple, driving out the merchants and 
overturning the tables of the money-changers. The 
people rose with him, so that he filled the authorities 
with dismay. He went into the garden of Gethsemane, 
and his following was armed with swords and staves; 
Simon Peter had a sword with which he cut off the ear 
of the high priest’s servant. But the mass of the people 
had veered from their first enthusiasm, and it became 
clear that the insurrection was ending in defeat, 

-The story of the trial and execution is all the more 
convincingly a story of real events because of the mani¬ 
fest discrepancies—the behaviour of the thieves, for 
example. 

At the end upon the cross came a bitter cry : " My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me ? ", and then 
a last cry of despair. 

At least, so say Matthew and Mark; but Luke has 
substituted, other words less perplexing for the faithful, 
and St. John, well saturated with Pauline doctrine. 
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gives a third alternative to the Believer and makes him. 
say “ It is finished," and bow his head and give up the 
ghost. There are three sets of last words, each one 
flatly contradicts the others and makes them impossible, 
and no Bible-Reader ever seems to have observed that. 
We seem to have every stage in this fourfold record 
between the tragic truth, the more edifying concoction, 
and the purely doctrinal falsification. St. John is very 
emphatic, almost over-emphatic, that he was an eye¬ 
witness of the Crucifixion. It is almost as if he knew 
of the other versions of the story and wanted to write 
them down. 

Plainly the very real and convincing personal story 
that emerges from the stained and mutilated Gospel 
records, with their foolish glosses of “ which was done 
that the Scriptures might be fulfilled," and their strenu¬ 
ous doctrinal intensifications, is one of a social and 
political revolt and defeat. 

It is to be noted that Jesus was an exceptionally weak 
man in many ways. The Devout talk incredible non¬ 
sense about his sufferings upon the cross. But he 
suffered far less than the two thieves who were crucified 
with him; he was dead in six hours; it was unnecessary 
to break his legs. The two thieves had their legs 
smashed to hasten their deaths, because the morrow 
was some particularly important sort of Sabbath for 
the Jews on which it would be improper to let men die. 
But he did not even have his legs broken. 

Crucifixion, it has to be noted, was a death involving 
hardly any bloodshed. The efforts made by the Gospel 
copyists and improvers to bring a little blood into the 
story, and so fit in the growing myth of Christianity 
with the blood bath of Mithraism, are manifest ana 
pitiful. All this is plain and clear to any intelligent 
person who brings a modicum of common sense to the 
reading of the New Testament. 

On these considerations we base our statement that 
later on Saul of Tarsus exploited the still very consider¬ 
able Nazarene movement for his own elaborate theo¬ 
logical inventions. He did not know Jesus, but he 
knew that there was still a widespread distressful feeling 
that this valiant leader would return. The imaginative 
C 
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history of mankind is full of these sleeping heroes who 
will come back to us. Interwoven with Saul's sense of 
a large possible following were the theories of the seed¬ 
time sacrifice of a human being that haunted so much 
of the old-world religions and still survive in the Mass. 
(It would, by the by, be a useful exercise for the 
habitual Bible-Reader to find how often this cardinal 
Christian ceremony, so important that one cannot die 
without it, is mentioned in the Gospels.) But to Saul, 
who was a hot persecutor of revolutionaries, it came as a 
brilliant stroke on the high road to Damascus that Jesus 
could be represented as that annual sacrificial seed-time 
lung. And disregarding that human effort at a revolu¬ 
tion for righteousness that is still so traceable through 
the Gospel jumble, and which he was temperamentally 
incapable of understanding, he made that pitiful failure 
and execution the sole significant fact in the career of 
Jesus. 

And here again the New Testament is our evidence 
for another contrast between Jesus and Paul. Jesus, 
it has been pointed out, belonged to the ancient tradition 
of oral teachers. He never wrote anything, and prob¬ 
ably could not write. Paul, on the other hand, was a 
copious able writer. The student of the Scriptures 
passes from the muted passionate rebellion against the 
wrongful things in the world that underlies the Gospels 
to the brilliant speculations in the Epistles, of a worldly 
intellectual who felt no scruple in nailing Jesus for ever 
on the cross of his defeat. There is no need to call any 
other testimony. 



IV 

THE EXAGGERATION OF PAIN 

The dreadfulness of death arises out of our still very 
immature and confused habits of thought. Young 
people think that they will know when they are dead. 
They cannot imagine themselves dead; they imagine 
death as a new sort of living. They conceive death 
rather as a conscious paralysis, a stiff awareness of 
impotence. But no man will ever know that he is 
dead. You may know you are dying, but that is 
because you are still alive. 

Because of the queer beliefs that have arisen out 
of the facts of dreaming there is an idea that we are 
made up of two (or three) elements, body and soul, 
body, soul, and spirit (people are not very clear about 
these!, and the re is an idea of " dissolution,” a 
(wrenching a partfo f these two (or three) constituents. 
It is painfull one gathers, and we have such phrases 
as " the last agony ” to kindle our apprehensions. 
The vile body remains. Soul and/or spirit depart 
in some direction not specified. It used to be 
radially from the earth's surface, but that seems to 
be given up. Priests discourage inquiries, and are 
apt to become evasive and irritable when they are 
made. 

There is no Christian anthology upon this matter. 
If ever one is done, it will probably be done by the 
Rationalist Press Association. The Christians dare 
not do it. 
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And yet that disembodied life after the body ought 
to be of the intensest interest to everyone who sub¬ 
scribes to it. Consciousness, one gathers, goes off 
with the detached material, but how it carries on 
without a periodically aerated brain is wisely hidden 
from us. We do not know whether it stays behind 
in space, or whether the believer considers it obeys 
some obscure super-gravitation that still anchors it 
to a definite locality on our spinning planet in its 
headlong rush through space. There is not an 
atom of proof or probability of any such detach¬ 
ment. In real life any interruption of the blood-flow 
to the brain produces immediate unconsciousness. 
This dissolution nonsense has been handed down 
to us from the childhood of the world. The fact 
is that we die, and that before we die sensation 
fades. 

Not only is this true, but it is equally true that 
there are very fixed limits to human and animal 
suffering. As a boy I heard a shrill missioner in 
Portsmouth Cathedral trying to impress us with the 
tortures of the damned. Every moment the damned 
individual was to experience all the pain that has 
ever been on earth and more also. Even at fourteen 
it was impossible not to feel that this Christian God 
of Hell was an utterly detestable maniac, demanding 
hate and defiance at whatever cost. I am told that 
now things are very different, even in Catholic teach¬ 
ing, and that the God of Hell and Salvation has been 
making himself better understood even in the most 
authoritative circles. Hell, it seems, has been closed 
for repairs and reconsideration, and may never be 
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reopened. That is good news for countless scared 
little children—if it gets to them. However that 
may be, that tenoring fear-monger was proclaiming 
an utter absurdity. There are limits to pain, and 
they are being contracted. 

Nature knows nothing of an unchanging pain. If 
a stimulus is applied to a pain organ, and then con¬ 
tinues to act on it with constant intensity, the pain 
organ responds by sending up a volley of impulses of 
brief duration, then becomes silent. To keep a pain 
organ actively sending impulses, the stimulus must 
continually increase. So you cannot keep an abso¬ 
lutely constant pain sensation for long. The instant 
spasm that produces an immediate recoil is no pain 
at all. The twinge must throb and return. 

Nature is neither considerate nor inconsiderate; 
but she is indifferent and devoid of any divine 
malignity. She permits the most disgusting-looking 
events in the way of parasitism, particularly among 
the smaller fry—grubs that infest other grubs and 
devour them slowly alive; but that either eater or 
victim has any distress or satisfaction in the process 
is improbable. You have to imagine the victim is a 
nicely brought up child of the more sensitive classes 
before you can enjoy the full horror of the situation. 
It is questionable whether the fly upon the window- 
pane or the fly in the spider's web is really the fine- 
minded distressed little gentleman we assume it to 
be. There may not be a shadow of pain in all that 
drama. A number of genteel Sadists will resent 
being robbed of the gratification of pity; but it may 
be so. Even man can have his liver infested with 
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liver fluke, or entertain enormous tape-worms, without 
conscious distress. 

On the other hand, our nerves are so ill-constructed 
and so easily disorganized that growing pains, the 
aches of neuralgia, lumbago, migraine, and so forth 
occur, and have caused and still cause a vast amount 
of entirely purposeless suffering. But not so much 
as they did. They can all be anticipated and sub¬ 
dued. Toothache, which is probably the most dis¬ 
tressful pain that man can stand, is now quite un¬ 
necessary. It happens because our lives are still 
badly managed. The pains of child-bearing, again, 
are quite unnecessary. The sufferers cannot get the 
proper stuff and attention, but the stuff and treat¬ 
ment exist and are known. It is disgusting humbug 
to say that only God can give health and content¬ 
ment. In the world of inequality which is now 
collapsing the prosperous are far healthier and happier 
than the poor. They live longer and they fear less. 
Properly organized upbringing, nourishment, doctor¬ 
ing, and properly educated behaviour can banish 
nearly all suffering from a human life. 

We are living our way out from a maximum ex¬ 
aggeration of the Ego. We are living in the close of 
a phase wherein it has been unnatural to think of 
ourselves as non-existent. In the opening phase of 
individual life we are so unaware of all that we are 
unaware of, of its gaps and losses, that it is natural 
to believe ourselves continuous and immortal. Even 
when we gTasp the full implications of Pavlov’s con¬ 
ditioned reflexes, we are still disposed to assume that 
presently they will extend and build themselves 
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together and become one unified self. But why 
should they? What necessity is there in that? 

Neither from what we know of the inner or outer 
imperatives of the animal we are is there any reason 
for that expectation, 



V 

THE FEAR OF THE DEAD 

What goes on after the death of a human body ? 

Nothing in that human body except decay, but 
much outside it. The behaviour of our species to¬ 
wards these dead bodies betrays a confusion of fear, 
propitiation, and a greedy appropriation of the 
belongings they were no longer able to defend and 
control. The survivors grabbed in the daylight and 
then were horrified by vivid dreams. The dead 
haunted them. Down the ages the dead seemed to be 
demanding respectful sepulchre and commemoration, 
and ever and again it chanced that a bad harvest or 
a pestilence enforced the menace of their immortality. 
Or maybe they haunted because they had suffered 
wrong; and then there was a witch-smelling to dis¬ 
cover and avenge the hitherto unsuspected crime. 

After a time fresher ghosts ousted or were identified 
with the fading nightmares of an earlier generation. 
A certain number of loving spirits, unable to believe 
their dead were dead, stayed like dogs by the dear 
body, refusing to be comforted, and kept its memory 
green—but after a while perhaps not quite so green— 
until they too died or were distracted and partially 
forgot. 

The desire to keep the dear body fought against 
decay. The silent, motionless thing was dried and 
embalmed; it was put in a mummy case that had a 
portrait face; it was covered up in a monument upon 
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which the figure of the deceased was presented, larger 
than life. The bereaved carried about miniatures 
and rings and relics. Many people do indeed treasure 
so vivid a memory of the sayings and doings of those 
whose love they have learnt to believe in that it 
may last to the very end of the mourning life. The 
wishes and preferences of the trusted companion- 
lover may exercise a greater power beyond the grave 
than in actual life. It is not given to everyone to 
love, but to love self-forgetfully can make one part 
of another life, so that one lives on in that. 

This is the way of sensitive minds; but the more 
common reaction to the dead is and always has been 
fear, the fear of the haunting spirit, and the barrows 
and pyramids and temples and monuments that 
spread like a pimply rash over every region of human 
habitation during those centuries of Time's tyranny 
were mostly propitiatory offerings to induce a dreaded 
Personality to settle down and keep down—and out 
of the way. They were, in fact, Dead Weights. 

The idea found a response in every domineering 
Personality. A man could not take his appropria¬ 
tions with him, but he could at least impose upon his 
eager heirs the duty of pickling and preserving his 
invincible self. He could endow his memory. They 
were only too anxious to put an adequate Dead 
Weight upon his body, and he was only too anxious 
that his name should live for ever. The monument 
was the compromise. And since the departed are 
apt to be strangely silent it was an obvious oppor¬ 
tunity for others to cherish and interpret the will of 
the mighty dead. They would transfer their hatreds 
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to him, and have dreams and revelations of his 
usually vindictive purpose towards the disrespectful. 

So the prophet, the priest, and the stonemason 
worked together at making life Monumental. Every¬ 
where the memorials and cemeteries cluster. The 
economic development of China was much delayed 
by the fact that hardly anywhere could you dig 
without disturbing an ancestor. Great and little 
conspired to sustain the accumulation of anniver¬ 
saries and names. The burial society assisted in this 
salvage from the waves of time. At the end of his 
inconspicuous life John Smith still held on beneath 
his humble cross and his footstone. “ John Smith 
of tlais parish, aged fifty-nine, died September 26, 
1875, in hope of a glorious resurrection " said : 

" Me, please ! ” 

To-day John Smith’s little memento (1875 vintage) 
is likely to be rather mossy and neglected. Maybe 
some faithful hand still keeps it tidy and cuts the 
grass; but it has not the freshly renewed flowers of 
the later mounds. And if presently we wander into 
the older corners of a typical country churchyard, 
where the John Smiths of the eighteenth century are 
tucked away, all these signs of personal remembrance 
vanish, and, it may be, some of the stones have 
their names obliterated and stand askew. And from 
that we pass to those urbanized cemeteries where all 
the old stones are piled against the wall, and only 
the railed-off dignity of the richer sort remains. And 
so, more and more weakly as he recedes into the 
past, John Smith keeps up his pitiful “ Remember 
Mel” until he is lost for ever. 
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But the Kings and the Crusaders hold out far down 
the centuries, the saints and deified ones. They 
mingle at last with creatures of the imagination. 

I will but glance at Mrs. Gummidge making the 
dead a weapon of domestic tyranny. 

Yet always in secular literature there are traces 
of a certain rebellion in the mind against this too 
oppressive pickling and preservation of personalities. 
There have always been mockers of the sepulchral 
tradition, and they have multiplied. The medical 
students’ second-hand skeleton is crowned with a 
bowler hat and given a clay pipe between its 
teeth. . . . 

Human beings are transitory. The mind rebels 
naturally and very readily against the tyranny of 
dead Persons. 



VI 


THE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION 
OF PHILOSOPHY: 

THE ONE AND THE MANY 

Human beings die and pass. And in this present 
period of world warfare, in which there is a storm of 
strange and violent killing, in which, indeed, every¬ 
one is involved and people die far more significantly 
than they have ever died before, it is nevertheless 
natural for many to ask with Macbeth whether life 
is anything more than a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing? Has it any 
quality of will and purpose in it at all ? . . . 

Is that question, in the light of modem realiza¬ 
tions, badly put ? Did Macbeth-Shakespeare phrase 
the case in such a form that an unrealized alternative 
slipped through his fingers ? It may be that it is 
true or untrue, subject to certain stipulations. Our 
decision may be dependent on the assumption that 
the only thing we can call life is the individual life. 
So Macbeth puts it. When he calls life a " brief 
candle,” talks of " a poor player who struts and frets 
his hour upon the stage and then is heard no more,” 
he is manifestly thinking of the individual life, the 
" yesterdays ” of that neglected corner of the church¬ 
yard. Shakespeare-Macbeth disavows immortality 
and is frankly Atheist, and that is as far as the most 
sceptical criticism of life could go during the Eliza¬ 
bethan age. 


34 
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But there is another life far greater than the 
individual life, of which we are growing aware, which 
is not so easily dismissed—the life of the species as a 
whole. The long obsession of the human mind by 
the false assumptions of its individual separation, 
which crystallized in the Aristotelian logic, is lifting. 
The human intelligence has, indeed, swayed right 
across the reality of the matter to another extreme, 
to the idea of the complete subordination of the indi¬ 
vidual to some larger Being, the Flock, the Gang, 
the Party, the Community or State or Species—it is 
put very variously, but the essential idea is the 
complete subordination of the individual life. 

Now it is fairly evident to those with a sound con¬ 
temporary knowledge of ecology, that branch of 
biology which deals with the relations of a species 
to its environment, that Nature does not care a dam 
either way whether the individual survive or perish. 
She is the extreme neutral. But the same fact is 
equally true of species. The process is a little longer 
and a little larger, and that is all. The individual 
must fit into the Time process or die; but so must 
species and genera and orders and classes, and maybe 
in the long run all the kingdoms of life. Nature 
neither hastens nor delays. Survival is the affair of 
the surviving being. 

But between individual and species there is a rela¬ 
tionship of a sort that does not exist between the 
diverse species that have a generic relationship to 
each other. The individual and the species return 
into one another in a fashion that has been the chief 
concern of philosophical inquiry since philosophy 
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began—the relation of the One to the Many, Phil¬ 
osophy has fluctuated between the extremes of the 
Realist school, which insisted that the One, the 
Common Frame, the General Term, the Idea, the 
Ideal was supreme, and the Nominalists, who insisted 
that individuals were all-important and the General 
Term a mere name thrown about them, a bag to 
carry them about in the mind. The conflict of these 
two trends of thought led to Neo-Nominalism, which 
realized that classifications were neither arbitrary nor 
fundamentally true, and so released that persistent 
reference of statement to observationally or experi¬ 
mentally determined fact, which nowadays is called 
Science. But the most difficult thing for the human 
mind to do is to balance, and while Natural Philosophy 
(or, as people say nowadays, “ scientific inquiry ”) 
went on along the line of science, in the expectation 
that a great free correlation of individual effort would 
ensue without further effort as the collective truth, 
large sections of human thought fell back upon the 
old Realism, subdued the individual to insignificance, 
and exaggerated the specific Whole. The individual, 
they thought, was a mere pseudopodium, an experi¬ 
ment, an exploration thrust forward and outward to 
bring in new experience and build up Leviathan. 

The world that saw the early meetings of the 
Royal Society also produced, independently and 
simultaneously, Hobbes’s Leviathan. The original 
frontispiece to that book, the upper part of which, 
thanks to Dr. Charles Singer, we reproduce here, dis¬ 
played the monster as a completely unified social 
organism into which all the estates of the realm 
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were built together and surmounted by the visage 
of the sceptred and anointed sovereign. From the 
days of Hobbes to the National Socialist literature 
and that " philosophy “ of “ Holism ” of which 
General Smuts is the exponent, there is a vast litera¬ 
ture of synthetic Stateism. 

Men released from the comprehensive " one body ” 
of the Catholic Church have always been particularly 
prone to this type of self-surrender. Hobbes, like 
Hegel, had a timid and subservient character, and 
it was natural for him to give the collective human 
beast the image of the social order that evoked in 
him the fullest sense of “ belonging," in security. 
What he did not grasp was the essential interdepend¬ 
ence of the individual and the group or species. It 
may be well to restate that interdependence here. 

But first we may be reminded of the practical 
unity of every species of the higher sexual animals. 
Every individual has two parents, most have four 
grand-parents, up to eight great-grand-parents, and 
the farther we go back in time the ancestral tree 
spreads. Most people who have read any embryology 
will remember that before a fertilized ovum develops 
farther, the nucleus gives off two small bodies—the 
first and second polar bodies—and that these bodies 
are known to remove three-quarters of the inherited 
tendencies of the maternal parent. The spermatazoon 
of the male is not the equivalent of the ovum in this 
matter. It is the equivalent of one-fourth of the 
ovum’s burthen of inheritance. (There is a full 
account of this in Wells, Huxley, and Wells, The 
Science of Life. That book is published as one whole 
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work, but until recently it was also obtainable in 
nine separate volumes. The volume entitled " Re¬ 
production ” gives all this very clearly and fully.) 
At each new conception, therefore, half of the fertilized 
ovum’s burthen of inheritance is taken off. There is 
no reason to suppose this extrusion of the polar bodies 
is selective. They are just thrown off, as it were. 
Most probably they are thrown off as associated groups. 

Local influences of climate may favour, and 
obviously do favour, those members in every family 
who come nearest to certain locally adapted types, 
but, seeing how human beings drift and migrate, 
and have drifted and migrated in the past, men 
more than women, it is manifest that as we recede 
in time the number of our ancestors must increase. 

On the 2, 4, 8, 16 basis we should find that before 
the time of Queen Elizabeth there could not have 
been a soul alive who left offspring who was not the 
ancestor of everyone in England, and, even when we 
have allowed for much intensive local interbreeding, 
we should find all our ancestral trees running together 
and returning into each other long before the days 
of William the Conqueror, Anybody who came and 
lived and settled and bred in England before that 
time, Jew or Negro, Roman, Phoenician, is almost 
certainly in my genealogy. Pocahontas brought a 
Red Indian strain into a number of English families, 
and a storm-driven, shipwrecked junk would have 
been enough to link America and the Old World. 
The world of Julius Caesar was ancestral to ours, 
en bloc. The image of spreading trees in the direction 
of either past or future is a delusion. The real figure 
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should be an interminable network of the species 
continually returning into itself. One correspondent 
compares it very aptly to a loofah. And if this is 
true of the human species, slowest in its reproduction 
of all breeding animals, it must be far truer of all 
more rapidly maturing species. So long as a species 
can breed within all its mutations and variations, it 
remains a collective unity. 

It is from a perception of this continuity of the 
species that the idea of the subordination of the 
individual to some sort of Leviathan draws its strength. 
It is a half truth, the converse to the half truth of 
dogmatic individualism. The reality, as the biological 
observer is best qualified to realize, lies between. 

If a species survives, then it survives only by and 
through its individuals. It is a great mass of indi¬ 
viduals rolling towards that maw of time, and every 
one of these individuals is contributing to the move¬ 
ment. The species may or may not survive; it will 
struggle to survive as stoutly as its collective will— 
or, if you prefer it, the algebraic sum of its wills—to 
survive determines. So long as it holds out, the life 
of every individual must contribute some consequence 
to the struggle. Every individual life without ex¬ 
ception changes the species, and its contribution is 
permanent so long as the species endures. 

A species lives and dies in its individuals, and 
obviously the extinction of a species and the death 
of its last individual is one and the same event. 

The human mind, like everything else in the human 
make-up, is the outcome of a fluctuating selective 
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process, The modifications of its apparatus of 
thinking had to have immediate survival value, had 
to be of immediate practical value, to establish them¬ 
selves. The apparatus itself was no more a truth¬ 
finding apparatus than the snout of a pig. 

The practical interests of Homo were mainly in the 
animals about him, and particularly in the most 
dangerous among them, his fellow men. He had 
little or no time for admiring the scenery or, until 
the beginnings of agriculture, star-gazing. He seems 
to have developed his earliest methods of expression, 
his gestures, drawings, and early forms of speech 
almost entirely in relation to these more intimate 
personal relationships. His first nouns were prob¬ 
ably proper names. " Man " was a particular man 
and "Bear ” a particular bear, which he generalized 
as a baby does when it calls every man " Daddy " 
and every cat “ Pussy.’’ Rudyard Kipling’s Just So 
Stones tells how the Elephant got his trank, and 
every child takes the story that way. It is taken to 
the Zoo to ride on the Elephant; it strokes the Cat 
and hears the Dog bark at it. As the human range 
of interest extended, this way of thinking expanded 
to include far less classifiable things. AH over Britain 
you find the river, the Ouse (Eaux), an individualized 
flow of water. Man's interest in topography increased 
with his need for caches and hiding-places, and then 
rocks and trees and hills and islands became invested 
with a personality to which they had no right. 

Since you could count and mark up on the walls of 
your cave the beasts or the men you had killed or 
the nights and days that you had to wait between 
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moons for the love-making, why should you not 
count and name the mountains in the distance or 
the paces between your tree and your buried kill? 

This problem we have been discussing of the One 
and the Many applied with precision only to such 
living creatures as could be thought about as a Type 
specimen and a series of variations of that Type, 
but the developing human mind not only classified 
things that were pseudo-individual, like trees, com¬ 
munities, kingdoms, tongues and peoples, mixtures, 
substances, rocks (in petrology and mineralogy), but 
qualities such as colours or moral or sensational 
values. It was the Neo-Nominalist who finally 
awakened the human mind to the falsity of its 
assumption of a universal classifiability, and pre¬ 
pared the way for the realization that even the 
classes it does accept most readily are separate 
relative to a section of what Einstein has called the 
time space continuum, and that they too lose the 
separation of their individuals and species and merge 
into one another when that time space continuum is 
considered as a whole. 

Our yesterdays and to-morrows, our hopes and 
fears, life and death, and all the sequences of our 
individual and specific life are no more than a moving 
picture set in the frame of Relativity. They are the 
everyday working realities of life. The frame of 
Relativity explains some perplexing inconsistencies 
in physical phenomena, but it matters nothing to the 
actors in the drama of life. It is of no more import¬ 
ance to them than the curvature of the earth is to a 
billiard marker or a cricketer on his well-rolled pitch. 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MUTATIONS 
AND MENTAL ADAPTATION 

After these restatements we may now attack the 
Shakespeare-Macbeth question, and the significance 
of the spectacle of this killing of body and courage 
that weighs upon our minds to-day, with a much better 
prospect of an answer than before we made them. If 
all our lives are not a mere chaos of personal tragedies 
but do make a contribution to the conflict between 
our species and time, what is the nature of that con¬ 
tribution ? We have shown clearly that it is not the 
Ego, not the detached Personality, that constitutes 
this contribution. The detached Ego is a working 
illusion that worked sufficiently well for a time to 
stampede the dawning human intelligence. Now we 
can ask, "What is it in the imperfectly assembled 
mental complex in a human body that does become a 
contribution to the struggle of the species? " 

Up and down the animal series the contribution of 
any individual to the life of the species is a trial 
difference. There never was anything quite like that 
individual before. Nature is not interested in whether 
it is for the good—whatever we may consider good— 
or not. Whether the new difference has immediate 
survival value or not is her sole criterion. If it has 
not, that individual is wiped out and there is an end 
to it. 

A vast majority of mutations are immediately 
43 
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detrimental and so are wiped out at once. The 
abnormal individual is usually, as we say, a monster. 
But if the particular mutation is not immediately 
detrimental the individual survives to reproduce itself, 
and, in a certain (Mendelian) proportion of its offspring, 
to reproduce the new variation. Over the area of 
interbreeding this new variation may spread until it 
becomes a general characteristic. The value of its 
contribution to the outlook of the species may vary'. 
It may make for the survival of the species as a whole ; 
it may be detrimental to the survival of the species 
as a whole; or it may have httle or no effect one way 
or the other. 

There is no such exact fitting of animals to their 
environment as the cruder evolutionary theories of 
a century ago imagined. The pace of events is too 
rapid. So the animal kingdom abounds in tolerated 
absurdities of colour, excrescence, behaviour, adorn¬ 
ment. 

These relations between the individual and the 
species hold true over the whole range of individualized 
animal life up to and including man. Always the 
individual is a try-out. He emerges from the species 
with his difference, he put his question “ Will this 
do?,” the species takes it on or does not take it on, 
and anyhow the individual disappears as the specific 
destiny of the species unfolds. 

As we ascend the scale there is an increase in the 
continuity of life and life. Something more than a 
bodily difference is inherited by the offspring. The 
Mesozoic Age, as Professor Julian Huxley has re¬ 
marked, was one glorious egg-hunt. The distinctive 
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character of the Tertiary mammals was the protection 
of their eggs and their young. They carried their 
eggs within themselves, their young were bom alive 
and interesting, if only by reason of the agreeable 
relief afforded to the mammary glands, and they 
became not only protective but educational animals. 
The only things to set beside their parental care were 
the nidifying and incubating varieties of birds. The 
parent or parents remain with the young, and the 
young not only imitate, but, as we rise in the scale of 
brain development, are shown things and reproved. 
The young kitten, for example, receives elementary 
sanitary instruction and a certain initiation m 
mousing. 

But, until we turn to the Primates, the educational 
factor in life remains a minor extension of inheritance. 
With them it becomes very swiftly of supreme impor¬ 
tance. The Primates branched off very early from 
the Eutherian stem upon a line of their own at once 
primitive and original. The Homimdae appear, 
already handing on to their offspring their inventions, 
their discoveries, and their working misconceptions to 
a degree relatively immense. Facility of intercom¬ 
munication made larger and larger social groups 
possible, biologically more efficient and so unavoidable, 
and association and cooperation were forced at a 
rapid pace (rapid in terms of biological time) upon a 
primarily solitary and ego-centred species. We do 
not know whether Man's earlier communications with 
his fellows were made chiefly by sign or chiefly by 
sound. Sir Richard Paget thinks that explicit 
human intercourse began with gesture, and that men 
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were even drawing the shapes of things in their caves 
and shelters before the grunting that accompanied 
their gesticulations developed into articulate speech. 

One repeats these facts to the well-informed reader 
apologetically, but it makes our subsequent discussion 
clearer to recall them with precision at this point. 

In this way we approach the developing human 
society and man adjusting himself to conduct himself. 
The new possibility of accepting these mental adjust¬ 
ments was so much more rapid in its operation than 
the older method of physical survival and physical 
death that it may even have retarded the development 
of what one may call the fundamental man. The 
fundamental man, the sub-human man, the man who 
was allowed to grow up without much social inter¬ 
ference, has not been so much evolved into the man of 
to-day as overgrown. His genetic character is masked. 
Real mutations—that is to say, irreversible changes 
in the germ plasm—have been outpaced by Ms tre¬ 
mendous mental advances and fluctuations. Which, 
be it noted, can be reversed. 

Natural man has, in fact, been replaced in current 
human society by an artifact, a social man manu¬ 
factured out of the primordial man ape. His nails 
are clipped, his hair is cut, his natural dirt is washed 
off, and he is protected by the artificial integument of 
clothing from climatic stresses; Ms food is cooked, 
conserved, and prepared; he lives in caves, huts, and 
houses; he dies of exposure to the open air in all but 
a few localities; and his inherent behaviour is checked 
and moulded by a complex system of education, law, 
and intimidation. 
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His sex life has undergone astounding revision and 
development. Instead of an annual heat, the Pri¬ 
mates have a primordial lunar cycle less evident but 
quite traceable in the male. The innate disposition 
to maternity at the earliest possible age has been 
restrained by the imperative needs of the social group; 
women have grown in stature and freedom until many 
are, and most can be, as adult as their brothers. In 
art, literature, scientific research, skilled and res¬ 
ponsible work of all sorts, the distinction of sex is 
fading out. Feminine irresponsibility fades, and, 
under the stresses of totalitarian war, women, in 
Russia particularly, fight instead of being fought for. 
The legislator and the writer deplore the legacy of the 
more natural past that gives us " he " and “ she " for 
our only personal pronouns. How readily they would 
say " Man ” without distinction of sex, and " he " 
for " her,” if it were not for the natural lingering 
objection felt by the militant suffragette. Man 
remains temperamentally heterosexual; but he 
" mates ” now when he used to " take a wife ”—or 
husband—and his sexual life, which once dominated 
his conceptions of morality and social order, retires 
now, except in the case of princes and movie stars, 
into a decent privacy. 

The past sixty years has seen this elaborate artifact, 
civilized man, pass, and not for the first time in his¬ 
tory, through the completest revolution in his sexual 
ideas and practices, a process of reversal from a 
morbid suppression to frankness and lucidity, with a 
collateral wild outbreak of sexual perversion, exaggera¬ 
tion, and shameless avowal. Things may settle down 
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to a realization that aggressive sex exhibitionism is an 
intolerable bore in men and women alike, and the 
rake and the vamp, the gigolo, the painted old girl of 
sixty, and the knowing self-confidence of sweet 
rather than innocent seventeen, will fade out in an 
energetic, busy, affectionate, but personally undemon¬ 
strative world. This is not a treatise upon sexual 
ethics, but attention has to be drawn here to the swift, 
limitless plasticity of man to his own suggestions, 
imaginations, and impulses, and sex gives the best 
instances of that. Human nature cannot be changed, 
say the mandarins, and if they will only concede that 
its chief characteristic is an infinite adaptability they 
are right. 

Man is still as curious and experimental as his 
cousins the monkeys, and he displays something like 
a passion for self-mutilation. From circumcision to 
tattooing there is hardly a projecting or exposed part 
of his body that he has not messed about with at 
some time or other. And what has been done in the 
way of experiment to his visible body is as nothing 
compared with the proliferation of memory and idea- 
forms in his skull and the accumulation of his social 
tradition about them. 

This tremendous growth of mental artificialities 
which has accompanied man’s rush to material 
ascendency on this planet has followed a line analogous 
but not strictly parallel to actual mutations of the 
germ plasm. Most animal mutations have had the 
value, a very real value, of negative experiments. 
They established a limitation. " This won't do. No 
way here.” That is the r61e of the “ failure.” But 
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since there is no record kept of the mutational experi¬ 
ment, it may recur over and over again. And so 
practically has it been with these mental innovations. 

A few mutations have had direct individual and 
specific survival value, and spread a new acquisition 
for good or evil over the destiny of the whole species. 
There have been similar mental developments of great 
prepotency, which have become almost universal 
habits of thought. 

But a considerable number of notions in the case of 
the swiftly prolific human mind were in the nature of 
superfluous and unnecessary additions to the heritage, 
comparable to the horns, excrescences, excessive size, 
prolonged individual life, in many once ascendent 
orders now extinct. In a phase of adversity such 
gratuitous elaborations may become an encumbering 
obstacle to adaptation. Nature betrays no aesthetic 
preferences; glory, tragedy, or burlesque are all alike 
to her. There is little dignity in natural history. 
Most palaeontology is burlesque, a demonstration of 
the absurd. Possibilities can be tried out in that way 
just as well as in any other way. 

But in the case of Man this proliferation of the 
superfluous has been almost entirely in our genetic 
mental superstructure. It is only in recent years that 
we have begun to realize what a vast jumble of hasty 
unserviceable notions, beliefs, and dogmas the wisdom 
of our fathers amounts to, and how enormously they 
dominate our world. There are deinosaurs and 
deinotheria in thought, and our mental spectacle to¬ 
day is closely analagous to the condition of the world 
when the Mesozoic Age came to an end. That was a 
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genetic delirium, and our mental life to-day, with its 
Churches and Powers, its Race delusions and its 
hegemonies, its American Way of Life and its Dictator¬ 
ship of the Proletariat, and so forth and so on, is a 
sort of grotesque by Walt Disney, as fantastically 
unreal. 

Through the past thousand centuries of his headlong 
conquest of our planet Man has been presuming upon 
his good fortune and sustaining no close touch with 
reality. But to be out of touch with reality when it 
involves danger to oneself and others is insanity. By 
that definition, Man has in fact been drifting towards 
insanity, and is now manifestly as a species insane. 

The human problem therefore resolves itself into the 
question of how far this insanity has gone too far to be 
cured—in which case, so far as mankind goes, Mac- 
beth-Shakespeare is right—or whether Homo sapiens 
may be able to learn from his grim experience at the 
present time and recover his grip upon his mind. 
Even now, shock may be rousing him from his mental 
holiday in the preposterous. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL LIFE IS NOT A TALE 
“TOLD BY AN IDIOT” 

Before I can go on with that heartening series of 
" Conquest ” books, to which I referred in chapter i, it 
is plain that I have first to deal with a possible Con¬ 
quest of Mental Sanity, without which the Conquest 
of Power, the Conquest of Hunger, the Conquest of 
Distance, etc., etc., recede into the remoteness of 
hopeless aspiration. 

(So far as man is concerned.) 

But it is too often overlooked that while life goes 
on—and there is no reason whatever to conclude 
either that it will or will not go on— every living thing, 
every living particle, and not only that but every non¬ 
living thing outside life, must necessarily be contributing 
to the career of life in space and time. The deinosaur 
has vanished, yes, but it is plausible to assert that 
without the pursuing egg-hunting deinosaur there 
would have been no sufficient survival value in the 
mutations that made the mammals viviparous and 
both birds and mammals protective of their progeny. 
The stars are remote, but there is much plausibility 
in the theory that an astronomical shock spun the 
plane of the ecliptic away from the plane of the equa¬ 
tor, split the equable Mesozoic year into the four 
seasons, and so set a premium of survival value upon 
fur and feather, with their wider range, their need for 
seasonal adaptability, and the enlarging brains that 

5 * 
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contributed to that adaptability. But so far these 
are mere theorizings. No alteration of the plane of the 
ecliptic will account for the extinction of the marine 
icthyosaurus, nor is there any satisfactory reason for 
such facts in the history of life as the disappearance 
of the ammonites at the apex and end of the Mesozoic. 
Our knowledge of biological evolution is still only an 
outline studded with such riddles. But it remains 
true that while life goes on everything contributes to 
its progressive elaboration. It possesses and uses 
the universe. And as it goes on it becomes more 
and more aware of the universe in which it exists. 
The universe is not known of except by and through 
life. 

We do not know what set life going in time, nor 
what, if anything, there may be or not be outside its 
story. Our mental apparatus, so far, is entirely un¬ 
able to frame any sort of question about that, and 
much less can it devise any answers. Anything not 
in the time-space-continuum is inconceivable to us. 
It transcends our powers. 

Subtle minds try out analogies that may release us 
from that acquiescence in the inexpressible with 
which we have still to be content. Until a few centuries 
ago man lived on a flat earth under the dome of the 
sky. Now our existing universe can be best repre¬ 
sented as a three-dimensional framework travelling 
along a fourth dimension in something very nearly 
approaching a right line—there are slight deviations— 
at the speed of light. We do not know any reason 
whatever why that pace should be constant, and we 
cannot conceive what would happen if there was a 
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change in direction. Such a change of direction is at 
least arguably possible, but inconceivable. We stop 
at this point—at the end of our wits. * 

But there is some ground for supposing that our 
human intelligence is sufficiently in touch, with, the 
transcendental to mate an increase in its under¬ 
standing not altogether unhopeful. The trans¬ 
cendental is not chaotic; it is not the story of that 
Macbeth-Shakespeare idiot; it may be indifferent, 
but it seems to play fair upon some vaster system of 
its own. It honours many of our inferences; it con¬ 
firms our reasoned prophecies. Astronomy is a long 
record of successful induction; recently the band of 
the chromosomes made visible at Pasadena has con¬ 
firmed their theoretical association; and there are 
other convincing instances. The scientific investi¬ 
gator is guided throughout by his confidence that the 
unknown is reasonable, and every advance he makes 
towards it rewards his confidence. Macbeth-Shake- 
speare was unaware of the contemporary germination 
of modem science. His mental basis was beyond 
comparison narrower than ours. 

These considerations bring us back to the possibility 
that if it is through the human mind that life has got 
to this level of understanding, it may be that the 

* This assertion will be difficult to those unaccustomed to 
four-dimensional speculations, and so, m order not to make 
too big an explanatory digression here, I have written a 
long summary of the essential ideas and tacts and put it in 
an appendix at the end. It deals not only with the signifi¬ 
cance of Relativity, but also with the very wide range we 
find among human beings in their capacity for disengaging 
themselves from old habits of thought and readapting them¬ 
selves to new ideas. 
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(quite possibly endless) process of life may go on 
through the progressive development of the human 
mind. If that is so, we human beings are, each and 
all of us, contributing, not as accessories but upon the 
main line, to the awakening of consciousness in the 
universe. We contribute and pass. 

A man clinging to his personal immortality clings to 
something that changes and vanishes even while he 
still lives. 

Few of us recall the incidents of our early lives, and 
none of the priests have ever told us what it is that 
is worth while keeping for ever in a Personality; even 
the ingenious St. Paul dodges and prevaricates about 
that after-life. 

“ There are,” says he, " celestial bodies and bodies 
terrestrial. . . . The first man is of the earth earthy, 
the second man is the Lord from Heaven. . . . Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God, 
neither doth corruption inherit incorruption. Behold 
I show you a mystery; we shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye.” 

To which the only possible answer is, " Thank you 
very much for your explanation. If only it explained! 
It seems to mean something to you, most excellent 
Paul, and you have an air of getting to the bottom of 
things; it may have meant something to you in 
that Hellenic phraseology in which you learnt your 
Judaism at the feet of Gamaliel, a phraseology you 
yourself use so glibly; even that phrase just quoted, 
about the ' second man,’ may cover some sugges¬ 
tion of that reabsorption of the Individual which 
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we are discussing now; but bless you, Bottom 
of Christianity, you have been translated now—to 
nothing. ...” 

Whatever the orthodox Christian view of personal 
survival may be, there can be no disputing that the 
impersonal achievemen t of a man does live on without 
any sort of ambiguity. The value of his conscious 
individual contribution resides, as people say, in the 
thing that takes him out of himself. As that remote 
illiterate teacher out of whose lost Acts and Sayings 
the Gospels were concocted, and whose prestige 
was exploited by the energetic, copious, devious, 
and, as he confesses (Acts viii and ix e.g.), blood¬ 
thirsty Paul, said: " He who would find his life 
shall lose it, and he who would lose his life shall 
find it.” 

That at any rate seems to come as near to the truth 
about the individual life as we are likely to get for a 
long time. Much of the life and teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth remains hidden from us under the vulgar 
accumulations of Christianity. He may have been 
one person, or he may have been the nominal focus of 
ah accretion of traditions of unequal value and pro¬ 
fundity. But he does seem to embody and stand 
for a considerable amount of undocumented deep 
thinking and meditation. Most of it has vanished 
into the maw of Tempus Edax ; but who knows 
yet what vestiges may survive in out-of-the-way 
corners of the world, in language and in men’s 
minds ? 

Some day, on our counter-attack on Time, we may 
even recover and restore that submerged mass of fine 
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thinking and teaching altogether. We may find that 
in the light of modern science and philosophy we are 
restating more effectively ideas that have been 
troubling men's minds and seeking expression for a 
couple of thousand years or more. 



IX 

AFTER-MAN 

And now we can come to the question of this present 
storm of killing, strain, and fear, and ask whether it 
is the culminating phase before the collapse and 
extinction of the human race, or whether the human 
mind will prove itself sufficiently adaptable to survive 
and enter upon a new and greater phase in its career. 

I am convinced that the species we call so pre¬ 
maturely Homo sapiens is bound to extinguish itself 
unless it now sets about adapting itself at a great 
rate to the stresses it has brought down upon itself. 
But if it does that, then it will become a new species 
of self-conscious animal. It seems improbable, 
though it is not impossible, that it will cease to 
interbreed freely, and so long as it does not do that 
it will not split into two or more divergent species ; 
it will evolve en bloc. 

What can we state with assurance about what is 
really happening to humanity now, and how far can 
we anticipate this After-Man, our bodily and mental 
offspring, of whom this present time is the Advent ? 

Much of what is happening in the world now is 
hideous, dismaying, cruel, and shameful; it is a wild 
storm of elimination, yet nevertheless it is not a 
biological catastrophe. The physical health of the 
animal man, though his powers of resistance must be 
greatly impaired for a time by the almost universal 
shortage of food in the eastern hemisphere, is still 
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sound and could easily be restored. There has been 
no pestilence (December, 1941). Scientific control 
has achieved a conquest of infection—since 1918. If 
typhus breaks loose, it will be a breaking loose 
through the killing and displacement of the medical 
men who know now precisely how to control it. It 
can be, and probably will be, contained by sanitary 
cordons. Then such things as the evacuation of 
urban slums, for example, have led to a considerable 
cleansing and invigoration of the depressed elements 
in (e.g.) the British population. There has also been 
a steady increase in productivity, through a more 
intelligent economy of effort. 

It is easy to exaggerate the mortality due either 
to pestilence or warfare. We are told that twenty- 
three million people were killed by the influenza 
epidemic of 1918. But most of those twenty-three 
millions were old people, weak people, feeble children 
who had to die somehow. They fell to the influenza. 
If there had been no influenza they would have died 
very shortly in some other fashion. War casualties 
in the past have been mostly the premature deaths of 
young men, but a considerable proportion of the 
present holocaust has meant the miscellaneous killing 
of defenceless people, already ear-marked for an early 
death. It is difficult yet to get the exact figures, 
but the expectation of life to-day for a human being 
at the age of eighteen, even in the belligerent coun¬ 
tries, must still be very much greater than it was in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. All this puts immediate 
biological catastrophe out of the question. Man is 
not vanishing. 
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Equally difficult is it to estimate the amount of 
injury or stimulation to the human mind that is 
occurring now. The probability seems to be that 
the injury is mostly of the quality of insults and 
vicious assaults—book-burning, the internment and 
murder of particular writers and teachers, the restric¬ 
tion of publication, and so forth—and that the general 
mental stimulation is relatively immense. Books are 
harder to get, but they are read more abundantly. 
There is much killing, but it is killing of a sort to 
make people think. A greater and greater proportion 
of the deaths that are occurring is immediately 
relevant to the great issues of the time, and their 
relevance is better understood. Modem economic 
necessity has evoked communities that read and 
write from the top to the bottom of any social scale 
that survives. Intellectually the classless society 
has arrived. Thought is vulgarized and dispersed, 
and so it becomes the seed of new volumes of thought. 
It is no longer confined to rare men in studies and 
libraries. It has never flowed so broadly as it does 
now. It is like the Nile in flood, restoring the soil. 

In this fashion the new world of the After-Man 
dawns upon the face of the waters. The dissolution 
of the old bigotries and intolerances, that seemed 
invincibly rigid a score of years ago, goes on more 
and more conspicuously. The chief quasi-mutations 
in this world of ideas, the new realizations and con¬ 
victions, that have occurred during that period, are 
still confined to a small proportion of mankind, but 
they are establishing themselves in that minority 
with a consistency and a contagious assurance that 
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make their ultimate dominance throughout the 
entire species inevitable. Their light is reflected 
ahead of their advance. Everywhere their influence 
is perceptible in the utterances and anticipations of 
the imperfectly informed. The old priestly religious 
organizations begin to hedge and qualify, the Vatican 
echoes the New World on Earth note, and the gangster 
war-makers, who put a cutting edge upon the con¬ 
vulsions of our time, adopt the phrasing at least of 
a New World Order. Reluctantly, resisting at every 
step, resisting at the price of an enormous wastage 
of lives, these vast dissolving organizations, as their 
younger minds replace their elders, are borne towards 
the plain common sense of the human situation, 
towards the threefold need for a common funda¬ 
mental world law, for a federal conservation of the 
earth’s natural resources, and for a federal control of 
every sort of transport and every means of com¬ 
munication throughout the earth. They will claim 
at length that that is what they always intended— 
and so fade away. . . . 

There must necessarily be a considerable mental 
aloofness between anyone who is fully aware of the 
fundamental changes ahead of us and those who are 
resisting that recognition. He will think well of him¬ 
self, and it may he he will think too well of himself 
and too much of himself; hut it will be difficult for 
him to avoid something of the discreet integrity of a 
man who is fighting a pestilence in a land of danger¬ 
ously superstitious savages. He may need to get his 
sanctions from the tribal chief; he may have to allay 
the jealousy of the medicine men and permit them to 
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claim credit for the miracles of science. Within 
limits. Tolerance may easily become an enervating 
cant, a lazy acquiescence in falsification; civility 
may degenerate into deliberate deception. In his 
heart, however strongly disposed he may be for 
superficial compromise, a man sensible of the revolu¬ 
tionary urge of our times is bound to regard a bishop 
or a contemporary statesman as somewhat of a bar¬ 
barian and morally and mentally his inferior, and it 
is difficult to conceal that persuasion altogether. 
More and more these people must feel the irony that 
underlies the civility with which they are treated. It 
is hard to believe that they have been able to get 
round or over or through the difficulties that are 
summarized in the concluding footnote to chapter iii 
with a really clear and honest mind. It is difficult to 
talk to them as equals. They make us uncomfort¬ 
able—for them. Quibbles disregarded and empty 
churches reproach them for the evaporation of the 
evangelical fervour of the good old ages of faith. To 
which, they begin to see more and more clearly, 
there is no return. 

Most of them, as the phrase goes, are " men of the 
world." They will perform miracles of restatement. 



X 

THE RELIGION OF THE NEW MAN 

The creed of the new religion which is destined to 
bind a regenerate world together is clear and simple. 
It demands the subordination of the self, of the 
aggressive personality, to the common creative task, 
which is the conquest and animation of the universe 
by life. The new religion soothes the innate fears 
and restrains the natural egotism of the young. It 
repudiates the idea of Sin and the idea of Personal 
Immortality; which are both in their several ways 
begotten by Fear. It denies the existence of an 
anthropomorphic God (Peccavi), and it cannot afford 
to recognize any prevaricating use of the word 
" God." That word implies a Personality or it 
implies nothing. 

The new religion maintains that the frame and 
whole object of life is the progressive conquest of 
hunger and thirst, of climate, of substance, of 
mechanical power, of bodily and mental pain, of 
space and distance, of time, of things that have 
seemed lost in the past and of things possible in the 
future. Continually the species will extend itself 
throughout a constantly ampler and more consciously 
living universe. 

That will go on for ever, since " infinite ’’ is merely 
a negative term, meaning nothing whatever. It is 
no good dressing it up in capital letters, calling it 
The Infinite One or The Absolute and pretending it 
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is something positive and personal. It remains a 
negative term. The universe, the frame of life in 
space and time, expands with our knowledge, but it 
expands without apparent limit. 

To that ampler frame the individual life is entirely 
subordinate, but within the subordination of this 
religion, and subject to its seriousness and dignity, 
it will pursue its own course. 

The life of the individual will begin at a maximum 
of illusion and personality; the young will be natur¬ 
ally and necessarily more self-conscious and romantic 
than the old. In a world of triumphant life the 
deaths of children and of young men and women will 
be rare accidents, unless they occur because gallant 
risks have been taken. But to be killed at the crest 
of a brave discovery is not so much dying as bringing 
life to an early climax. 

Social morality in the coming order will recognize 
the phases of life. The young will still have to find 
themselves in the work they want to do and in their 
general behaviour, The child begins life protected 
and acutely aware of its need to possess a protector. 
The boy is still a hero-worshipper, ready for leader¬ 
ship and reciprocal devotion. He grows up with a 
God-shaped void in his mind, and it exposes him to 
much exploitation. At the same time he is acutely 
aware of himself, so that he may believe in God and 
yet resent him. He may bargain with God for 
answers to prayer. He may disregard him, return 
to him, but it is doubtful if many human beings 
achieve the disillusioned self-reliance of maturity 
before their thirties. And also he will desire to be 
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loved and to dominate the woman he desires. Who 
will reciprocate with her own ardent egotism. 

The free, self-centred passions of the young will 
pass on, tolerated and wittingly, to the maturer pre¬ 
ferences of the years of citizenship. The ultimate 
reabsorption of the individual will not rob the life of 
the individual of a particle of freshness and interest. 
The conquest of ignorance by mankind will bring all 
available knowledge within easy reach of everyone, 
but that does not mean an oppressive omniscience 
for the individual; it means merely a delightful pro¬ 
gressive discovery of the world and one's own powers. 
" This I can do better than most people; this I would 
like to do; this I will do,” will be the formula of living. 

There is not an individual alive now who could not 
do something better than most people, if he or she 
had the opportunity to do it. The conquest of 
social order will make such opportunity the common 
lot. The people we tick off as stupid and useless 
to-day, born inferiors and so forth, are merely people 
baffled from the start, people misapplied; the com¬ 
mon criminal is generally a rather ingenious person 
who has lost his way early in life and fallen into 
social rebellion. The jail reproaches the presump¬ 
tuous incapacity of the educational system. In a 
world of intelligent Euphoria—in a world, that is to 
say, of easily accessible good nourishment for mind 
and body—there will be little or no need for jail or 
schooling. Healthy human beings will want to know 
and want to do. Normal people free from fear will 
learn by a natural appetite, and go on learning as 
naturally as they eat and go on eating. 
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Gradually as the individual life unfolds from youth 
to age it will achieve satisfaction. The old will 
become friendly spectators in a sympathetic world; 
their sense of identification with the species will 
intensify as they ripen. Life will broaden out from 
the intensive contemporaneousness of youth, when 
ever} 7 trifling event seems of inexhaustible import¬ 
ance, to the broad vision of age in which the whole 
story of man for the past ten thousand years is 
yesterday and the next century or so the dawn of a 
greater to-morrow. We discussed this subjective 
broadening-out of the Now at the close of our first 
chapter, and we return to it here. The full course 
of human life is from action to an ultimate serene 
and impersonal contemplation. The body and the 
personality will die at length like an old garment 
laid aside. This is no dreamland vision. This is 
the new way of living which is now being born out 
of this superficially chaotic conflict. It is a way of 
living that one can anticipate and share to a very 
considerable extent even now. 

The wild uproar and the stabbing demands and 
dangers of the present time should not blind us to 
the fundamental insignificance of these events. These 
are the birth-pangs of the human release. " Sorrow 
and sighing may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.” The stars in their courses fight 
for the new humanity. The reality of human history 
flows on beneath the troubled surface of these acci¬ 
dents. These conflicts may seize upon our individual 
selves and oblige us to risk or lose our personal time, 
our personal work, and our personal lives; but that 
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must not blind us to the incidentalness of these 
occasions that have entangled us. War and civil 
conflict draw more and more of us into the vortex 
of killing, and in many instances there seems to be 
no alternative to killing. Non-resistance is a treachery 
to all mankind and not simply to ourselves. Anyone 
may have to defend himself and others at any time 
from a homicidal lunatic. You may have to kill 
and risk being killed. 

But we must not mistake even a vast plenitude of 
such individual distractions for a world disaster. 
These governments and boundaries, the religions, 
hallucinations, and antagonisms of the still unen¬ 
lightened past, the British Empire, the Catholic 
Church, the American Way of Life, La France, the 
Germanic Race, the fooleries of political " hege¬ 
mony,” and so forth and so on, encumber our world 
to-day; we have still to live for a time among these 
guttering ruins; too often we have to judge and 
take sides with a lesser evil against a greater; but 
so long as we do not treat these warring " Powers ” 
and “ Faiths ” as primary and permanent realities, so 
long as we despise them utterly in our hearts, although 
we must use the best of them as stepping-stones to 
reorientation, we can still keep our contact with the 
new way of living and know the world is ours. These 
discolorations of the human mind will fade as the 
light grows stronger, and ultimately they will fade out 
of human consciousness altogether. And as our species 
conquers time it will reach back to realize more and 
more exactly, and to live again more and more fully, 
the contribution it has incorporated from our lives. 
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FOOTNOTE TO CHAPTER I 
The Increase in Human Facilities 

In World Brain (Methuen and Co., 1938) and in 
Science and the World Mind, my 1941 British Associa¬ 
tion Address, which is now reprinted by the New 
Europe Publishing Company, 29 Great James Street, 
W.C.i, the reader will find some of these current and 
possible extensions of human facilities amplified. At 
the present time it is particularly difficult for publica¬ 
tion to keep pace with the progress of invention. 
Anyone anxious for a fuller documentation of what 
I have written about photomicrography may be 
referred to the bibliography in the handbook issued 
by the Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, New 
York ( Photomicrography : An Introduction to Photo¬ 
graphy with the Microscope ), containing thirty-four 
titles and bringing the literature up to 1935. But the 
object of the handbook is obviously to inform pur¬ 
chasers of material the company has available for 
their use, and when I discussed the possibilities of the 
camera for record and distribution with my old friend 
Dr. Kenneth Mees (we discussed Anticipations forty 
years ago), his suggestions of what could be done ran 
far ahead of any published intimations. 

In all these matters there is serious conflict between 
business considerations and progress. New inventions 
are held back from common knowledge until unsold 
stocks can be disposed of and plant reconditioned. 
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When I ask “ His Master’s Voice ” people to tell me 
what we may expect from them when skilled labour 
takes up the gramophone again, I am told with great 
dignity that the time is not ripe for any such intima¬ 
tions. There is reason to believe that a new type of 
record and apparatus is now possible which will give 
a perfect rendering of an opera upon one disc, just as 
it seems possible that already any scene caught by a 
motion camera may be televised with a minimum of 
delay all round the earth. But most of us will never 
be permitted to see these things arrive in our life¬ 
time. 

In a different social order invention and discovery 
would not be locked up and held back in the carefully- 
guarded laboratories of great profit-making concerns; 
the research work of the modernized university 
laboratories would be endowed far beyond the 
resources of the contemporary business world. But 
all these devices, organizations, and enhancements of 
human capacity which would be eagerly welcomed and 
anticipated in a mentally active community are depre¬ 
cated and depreciated with the utmost earnestness by 
our mandarin-educated rulers. Their sense of superi¬ 
ority, their cultivated defensive conceit, is invincible. 
They do not seem to care even for the happiness of 
their own children. They can tolerate no other order 
of tiring than the one which gave them their own 
importance. Their idea-resistance is so powerful 
that it will probably delay the escape of the masses of 
mankind from fear, privation, and needless servitude 
for some unhappy generations. 

Confronted by the gathering evidence that it may 
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be possible to produce practically unlimited quantities 
of foodstuffs by the exposure of nutritive solutions to 
intensive illumination, that the ploughman may 
cease to plod his weary way homeward and the herds¬ 
man and shepherd turn to other occupations, while a 
vast variety of old-fashioned and new-fashioned food¬ 
stuffs will be abundantly available everywhere and all 
the year round, they give way to storms of angry 
detraction. When the chemist tells them that it may 
be unnecessary to pass grass through the body of a 
cow before it is fit for human consumption, their dis¬ 
tress is uncontrollable. Nevertheless " the lowing 
herd winds slowly o’er the lea *’ and exit left; and, 
whether they like it or not, " leaves the world to " a 
working day of twenty-four hours in four or five hour 
shifts under artificial illumination of the most favour¬ 
able sort and—the pensive observer—" me.” 

In this matter of the world mind, for example, I 
have before me Paper No. 163 of an American bio¬ 
logical publication Growth (Vol. 5, No. 2, 1941). It 
contains a list of thirty-nine other references. In it 
Zamenhof deals with the possibility of greatly increas¬ 
ing the functional efficiency of the brain cortex by 
feeding the developing individual with particular 
growth hormones. The nerve elements and nerve 
connections under that treatment become finer and 
more abundant. In other words, a new sort of brain 
with the power of carrying on a far more subtle 
thought-process, over and above the external econo¬ 
mies at which I have glanced in World Brain, is within 
the range of human possibility. You would imagine 
that the whole world of teachers, psychologists, and. 
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so forth would be agog at these tremendous intimations 
of human release. Nothing of the sort will occur. 
They will resent them as a personal affront. Dis¬ 
creet young men with an eye to promotion will prac¬ 
tise evasions of such exciting questions until it becomes 
a second nature. 

Long years ago I had a conversation with Sir 
Michael Foster about the possibility of delaying the 
closing-up of the sutures of the human skull and so 
permitting the grey matter of the brain a longer 
period of expansion, with a consequemt prolongation 
of mental development. “ You can write about this 
sort of thing," he said, “ because you need not seem 
to believe in it, but I dare not say a word about it if 
I am to remain Member of Parliament for the Univer¬ 
sity of London." And so our learned mandarins do 
their best to emulate the brontosaurus and stick 
themselves (and us) in the mud until the stars in their 
courses turn against (us and) them. 
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FOOTNOTE TO CHAPTER VIII 
A Summary of Modern Ideas about Space and Time 

FouR-dimensional geometry has been an interesting 
exercise in speculative mathematics for a century or 
more, and became exciting and popularized by the 
Relativity boom some twenty-odd years ago. Four¬ 
dimensional geometry was a subject for discussion 
among my fellow-students at South Kensington half 
a century ago. One or two of us concluded definitely 
that this fourth dimension of the mathematicians was 
duration. We argued in this fashion :—“ Nothing 
material exists instantaneously. It must have length, 
breadth, thickness and—duration. The fourth dimen¬ 
sion is duration." 

I don’t remember that we followed up the con¬ 
sequences of that conclusion with any severity. 
Later on I wrote a fantasy called The Time Machine, 
in which a machine travels through time. It was 
entirely fantasy, and the reader was bluffed past the 
essential difficulties of the proposition entirely for 
the sake of the story. . . . 

I met J. W. Dunne just before he went off to the 
Boer War because he had been making some experi¬ 
ments about flying and he wanted me to take care of 
his results if anything happened to him. Nothing 
did. He returned and built one of the earliest 
machines that ever went up into the air. But pres¬ 
ently he got himself badly infected with the four- 
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dimensional idea, and he began to think and write 
about it. I do not think he thought very well in this 
particular held, The story-teller’s bluff had deceived 
him. He accepted its suggestions as a man in the 
audience takes a forced card from a conjuror. 

Coming down to hard statement, the objection I 
have always made to Dunne’s line of argument is this. 
In a two-dimensional world you have a north and 
south axis and an east and west one. But between 
them you have an angle of go degrees. You can 
speak of N.E., N.N.E., N. by E., N.E. by E. and so on. 
Go on now to three dimensions, and your degrees and 
latitude give you a similar number of intermediate 
degrees. From the centre of a sphere you can follow 
the rotation of a radius to any point of its surface, 
and by the formula; of spherical trigonometry you can 
state its position precisely. Your ship, for example, 
can be located exactly as being so many degrees west 
of Greenwich in latitude 40° N. relatively to the 
centre of the globe. 

But now pursue this analogy or identity of time 
with these other spatial dimensions. The time 
dimension, according to our assumption, should be a 
past and future axis at right angles to the other three. 
In which case there must be intermediate angles 
between it and the other three axes. Where are they ? 
Apparently they have vanished. If you will read 
Dunne’s book it is evident that he failed to observe 
that. But if they are not there, then time is not a 
dimension like the three spatial dimensions, and that 
serial universe of his is a delusion based on a false 
analogy, 
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Now, clinging to the conclusion of my student days 
that nothing can exist without length, breadth, 
thickness, and duration, I found myself groping about 
to discover what had made those intermediate angles 
practically imperceptible—because I still believed 
they were there. And presently I perceived that this 
linked up with another remarkable thing about our 
universe, and that was that there was an absolute 
limit to the speed at which things could move in it. 
That limit was the speed of light. The Michelson 
and Morley experiments, with their repetitions and 
confirmations, established this limitation as incon¬ 
trovertible. 

In our universe the extreme limit of motion is 
299,796 kilometres a second. Nothing has even been 
known to go faster than that. You can imagine 
yourself doing so, you can imagine yourself on a 
rocket going at 2gg,jg6 kilometres a second, and you 
can imagine yourself standing up and leaping forward 
so as to go faster than that alleged maximum. But in 
reality you cannot do that. You are imagining the 
impossible. 

Here we come upon a matter in which human beings 
vary very widely—their power to revise their 
fundamental ideas in the face of new facts or novel 
considerations that invalidate those fundamental 
ideas There are a great number of people who seem 
totally unable to readjust these primary assumptions; 
there are others who resist, consider the new facts, 
and then carefully and completely readjust; there are 
a few who seem to grasp the new way of looking at 
things so readily that they adapt without a struggle. 
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No doubt there is an inherent quick-wittedness in 
the latter sort, but it is also possible that the former 
kind are in many cases the results of educational 
repression and an acquired inertness of the mind. 
Space and time, as they knew space and time, had 
become the nature of things for them, and it was 
inconceivable to them that anyone should argue 
about them. But those others knew that their con¬ 
victions about space and time were merely interpre¬ 
tations of the evidence of their senses, and that a 
different interpretation, or many different interpreta¬ 
tions, might be possible. 

We may cite various instances in which the mind 
revises the sensory impressions it receives. You see a 
man walking right way up. But in fact the image on 
your retina is wrong way up, and it is your mind that 
supplies the proper interpretation. Your baby learns 
the interpretation of its senses by a thousand experi¬ 
ments which it forgets as soon as it has acquired a 
working code. At first it squints, has no sense of 
distance, tries to take hold of the moon. Until we 
set about teaching it things—we call it teaching—it 
lives in a limited flat world of familiar things and 
extends its knowledge by analogy. 

Then it begins to be taught. It learns that there 
is a " home for little children above the bright blue 
sky ”—it is pointed upward, to Heaven; it is told the 
sun “ rises in the east and sets in the west,” and 
simultaneously that " the world is round like an 
orange.” 

These incongruous ideas are never brought into 
conflict, and it is soon taught by example that it is 
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better to get exasperated by disturbing questions and 
drive them away rather than ask or answer them. 
So its ideas of a Heaven overhead and of a world that 
is round like an orange get accustomed to lie side by 
side without quarrelling. It never develops a critical 
habit of mind. It finds that questioning things is a 
burthensome fatiguing process that hinders rather 
than helps in the ordinary affairs of life and may 
easily provoke social dissensions. 

The young citizen grows up with a sort of defensive 
muddle in its head and a defensive habit of mind that 
works fairly well in a muddle-headed society not in 
immediate danger of disaster. 

Yet even in a world that is a going system of 
established things a certain number of minds are more 
or less troubled by that suspicion that there may be a 
catch in it somewhere, that the whole display may be 
capable of a different interpretation. This uneasiness 
is often personified as the Demon Doubt. It hits at 
Revelation and the omniscience of priests and teachers. 
Those in authority hate it and do everything they can 
to exorcise it. But in a certain proportion of minds 
curiosity still lives, and the genuine scientific investi¬ 
gator, regardless of morality and public policy, would 
rather die than leave that queer little inconsistency 
alone. The history of human liberation is largely a 
progressive eating-away of confident common-sense 
assurances about existence, by little gnawing per¬ 
sistent facts. That, for example, is the history of 
astronomy. Little facts that every commonplace 
person knew were nonsense gradually dislodged Jthe 
planetary disc (from its positionjat the centre of the 
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universe, rolled it up into a ball, sent it spinning 
smaller and smaller through the expanding galaxies. 
To the great irritation of commonplace people. . . . 

The story of Relativity * has only repeated 
that time-honoured theme. These four-dimensional 
mathematicians had been playing with four-dimen¬ 
sional geometry for the better part of a century, and 
they were, I believe, very indifferent to the revolu¬ 
tionary possibilities of the stuff they were handling. 
The world at large had the Newtonian framework 
made up of three spatial dimensions and time and 
gravitation, and most educated people in the world 
were perfectly content with that framework. That 
was the nature of things to them. They could not 
imagine any alternative to it, and it seemed to matter 
to nobody except a few specialists that speculative 
mathematicians were playing with the complicated 
possibilities of a geometry of our spatial dimensions. 
In moments of condescension these latter would make 
their ideas quite attractive and quite harmless-look¬ 
ing to ordinary minds. 

You could begin, they pointed out, with a geometry 
of two dimensions, a Flat World. | People, flat 
people, living in a flat world, would be quite unaware 
of thickness. But if someone living in three dimen¬ 
sions were able to lift a flat individual out of his flat 
world and then put him back in it, it would seem to 
other flat people in that particular world as though 

* Of which quite the most lucid account is to be found in 
Einstein's little book entitled Relativity. 

t Ox - with a geometry of one dimension, in. which your 
universe would be a line with only backwards and forwards 
in it. 
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he had vanished and returned. Moreover, if the 
three-dimensional person turned the flat man round 
before putting him back, his right hand would now 
be his left and generally he would be inverted. And 
it wall be plain I think that all possible Flat Worlds, 
an infinity of them, could be put side by side like the 
pages of a book in a three-dimensional universe. 

It is necessary to be very clear about the deter¬ 
mination of position in any sort of universe. You 
have a dot, and in a one-dimensional universe you 
locate it by saying it is so far ahead or behind, and 
that is all that you can do in that linear system. But 
now take a two-dimensional universe. You have 
now, ahead and behind, which is one axis, and right 
and left, an axis at right angles to that, You are a 
flat individual and you want to define the position of 
a dot in your flat world. It is, we will suppose, ahead 
of you and to the right of you. You define it by 
referring it to your fore and aft axis and your right and 
left axis. It is so many degrees ahead on the right. 
If it moves you can make a trace of its movement in 
reference to right lines—to linear coordinates, that 
is to say, coinciding with these axes. Every point 
and every movement in your entire universe, excluding 
nothing whatever, can be indicated in this way, and 
cannot be indicated so simply in any other way. No 
other way is necessary, and it is the scientific method 
to exclude every superfluous hypothesis. 

But I have heard it suggested : " Cannot I turn 
these axes round and measure from other coordinates ?” 
You cannot, because you will have to turn them to your 
left or your right, north-west or north-east. North 
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will still be ahead of you and west on your right hand. 
But you say : " I don't want that universe; I want a 
different one; I want one with your north on my 
right.” Then yours will be a different universe 
relative to mine. The traces made by moving objects 
will be different. You will have to stick to your dots 
and traces, and it will be a complex problem to 
calculate their relation to mine. You will have done 
yourself no good at all, and you will be just as bound 
to your universe as I am to mine. If you are freakish 
you may want to spin into other universes. Each, you 
will find, will be as inexorably a complete and separate 
universe. 

And similarly, if you are a three-dimensional 
being, the three axes of Newtonian space hold you 
bound. The rotation of the earth gives a most 
convenient system of three axes in Newtonian space : 
north and south, east and west, and up and down. 
There is nothing to forbid your making Sirius your 
pole star if you like, but that will merely bring you to 
the verge of brain fever if you want to define position 
and movement. One of the axes of your three 
dimensions is not strictly at right angles to the others 
because it is radial from a centre, since Copernicus 
and others have curved the original levelness of the 
earth's surface. But there it is, a completely defin¬ 
able universe, to which all similar universes are rela¬ 
tive. It is not an unlimited plane, but it is still an 
unlimited sphere. 

In this fashion these mathematicians led us along 
the path to a four-dimensional world. Because, said 
they, if there is also a fourth dimension, which there 
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may or may not be, then similarly you could put an 
infinitude of three-dimensional systems side by side in 
a four-dimensional universe. And they proceeded to 
work out the intricate geometrical problems this gave 
them, the problems of endless Newtonian worlds side 
by side. I do not think they worried very much about 
whether the fourth dimension was time or not. 

I exploited this idea of endless Newtonian worlds 
side by side in a story called " The Plattner Story ” 
(1896) and also in a book. Men Like Gods , where a 
carful of people skidded, by means of a little literary 
hokey-pokey about a “ kink in space," into an adja¬ 
cent world lying like another page in a book, side by 
side with ours. (Men had done better in that exem¬ 
plary world, but they wore no clothes, and that was a 
great bother for the illustrator of Hearst's Interna¬ 
tional, whose editor had bought it rather carelessly 
for serialization. But that is by the way.) 

-■You can express selected aspects of our four¬ 
dimensional life in one, two, or three dimensions. 
By confining yourself to the time dimension you can 
express life as music and all the possibilities of 
language, by using two dimensions you have pictures 
and inscriptions, with three you can have either the 
solid model, statuary, architecture, or else by bring¬ 
ing in time and omitting one of the others you can 
have the talking movie, and by resorting to all four 
you can express yourself in drama, opera, ceremony, 
parade, dance or demonstration. But that is the 
limit set to us four-dimensional beings. Expression 
in five dimensions, existence in five dimensions, is 
totally inconceivable. 
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That brief explanation will I think make matters 
at least a little easier for the reader unaccustomed 
to this sort of speculation. The Two-Dimensional 
universe makes a universe without a third dimension 
conceivable, and that again by analogy makes a four 
dimensional system thinkable. 

But now we introduce a fresh aspect of this question. 
So far in this explanation I have dealt only with the 
idea of a four-dimensional geometry in which there are 
countless three-dimensional universes like the leaves 
of a book. But now let us take up the suggestion that 
the fourth spatial dimension is time. It is a spatial 
dimension but with rather different relations to the 
other three. That still leaves it conceivable that 
there are innumerable three-dimensional universes 
lying side by side, but it introduces the idea that our 
particular universe, our " nature of firings,” is a 
four-dimensional one, and that we are four-dimensional 
creatures. We are, it is suggested here, four-dimen¬ 
sional beings, no more and no less. There may also 
be a plurality of four-dimensional universes and so on, 
but that is another story for which we have no 
mental equipment. It is not the story of the universe 
in which we exist, 

What follows if we recognize that we are living in 
a four-dimensional universe? That question revives 
the difficulty which I have already broached in my 
opening remarks about Dunne. I return to that. 
Where, I repeat, are those missing angles, North by 
Past, North by Future, Future by West, Future by 
the Tropic of Capricorn ? Why are they practically 
imperceptible ? 
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An explanation has to be found if we are to justify 
that assumption. It is possible to make quite a 
plausible one, and that we will now do. But bear 
in mind we are dealing only with plausibility and 
not with absolute veracity, which seems to be quite 
inaccessible to minds such as ours. 

Suppose that we represent our visible universe as 
a three-dimensional system—that is to say, as a 
solid universe that would become like an immovable 
waxwork model if there was no such thing as time. 
And suppose that instead of being so motionless, as 
we represent it in paintings and photographic stills, 
it is really flying through the space-time-continuum 
along the time axis at this terrific speed of 299,796 
kilometres a chronometer second, then the shiftings- 
about of ordinary events {of the objects, that is to 
say, in that quasi-stagnant three-dimensional spec¬ 
tacle) will be so slow in comparison with its move¬ 
ment as a whole along the time axis as to make an 
apparent difference in kind, a quantitative difference 
which is apparent rather than real, between the 
normal events of everyday life and the universal 
event of the passing of time. 

Our flight along that past and future axis is as if 
we were travelling at that incredible pace on some 
Coney Island Speed Railway or sitting in some 
equally superlative dive bomber. We cannot get 
off and stretch our legs and pick flowers and get in 
again. That sort of speed seems like one tiling and 
walking along a lane another. But they are really 
both speed. And this analogy may perhaps be 
bettered by saying the whole of our visible universe 
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is boxed in, and we are all together for this flight 
we are making along time at the rate of 299,796 
kilometres a second. We move about in this head¬ 
long vehicle as a passenger can walk about in an 
express train, but his movements in the line of flight 
are relatively so inconsiderable as to be imperceptible. 
Most of his movements will be lateral—more or less 
sideways, that is, to the flight of time. By jumping 
down a precipice he may-attain a velocity of a few 
metres a second while he will have fallen 299,796,000 
metreg from past to future. The muzzle velocity of 
the biggest of guns in the cleanest of states is hardly 
more important in relation to the flight of time. 

This enables us to conceive of ourselves as four¬ 
dimensional beings in a four-dimensional universe. 
Nothing exists in our universe as it is presented here 
without length, breadth, thickness, and duration, 
and this conception that time is purely spatial can 
give us as satisfactory a frame for the nature of things 
as man is likely to attain for some time. 

The telescope ultimately obliged men to realize 
that the earth was not flat, and that in place of 
accepting three spatial dimensions absolutely at right 
angles to each other they had to recognize that there 
was a curve in the system. They learnt that by 
going east on the earth they came round again to 
west, and that the truer picture of the nature of 
things was a picture of great circles returning into 
themselves. The requirements of a fourth-dimen¬ 
sional spatial system now demand a still more com¬ 
plicated frame of coordinates (the Gaussian co¬ 
ordinates). This the reader will find discussed with 
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the utmost lucidity in Einstein s Relativity. To 
embark upon a condensation, if a condensation of 
that already very compact crystal of reasoning were 
possible, would carry us outside the scope of this 
work, in which the nature of physical events is not 
a primary issue. Here it is necessary only to say 
that the picture of the physical nature of things 
Einstein develops is of a universe that completely 
returns into itself, and is therefore finite. It is four¬ 
dimensional; but if we want a crude three-dimen¬ 
sional parallel of it, it is a rigid system of unique 
events shaped rather like a dumpling. It is the 
whole of existence. It is the all. 

This finite four-dimensional universe in which we 
live and move and have our being can expand. But 
if you find yourself believing it is expanding into 
some pre-existing space that was previously empty, 
then you have failed to grasp the four-dimensional 
idea. You are still under the spell of what Einstein 
calls the " Galilei-Newton ” conception of three- 
dimensional infinite space. There is nothing what¬ 
ever outside our four-dimensional universe, neither 
space nor time. All space and time are in it. That 
universe expands by its material events getting 
farther apart. If you want to get this clearer, you 
must be referred back to your studies; you must 
go back to Einstein’s book and to Eddington’s The 
Expanding Universe. 

It may be well for greater clearness and emphasis 
to repeat what has been said here. The past and 
future exist permanently in this universe, and our 
consciousness is a series of delusively unified con- 
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ditioned reflexes. That illusion of a unified person¬ 
ality joins up a series of traces which constitute our 
conscious life, and this conscious life takes the form 
of a fall or flight, along the spatial dimension we call 
time. It is a rigid form. From the standpoint of 
the space-time-continuum there is no movement; 
the whole system is rigid. It is simply from the 
subjective and illusory point of view that there seems 
to be free movement. The four-dimensional universe 
is rigid, Calvinistic, predestinate; the personal life is 
not a freedom, though it seems to us to be a free¬ 
dom; it is a small subjective pattern of freedom in 
an unchanging all. There is no conflict between fate 
and free will; they are major and minor aspects of 
existence. The major aspect of life is Destiny; the 
minor is that we do not know our destiny. We 
struggle because we must; and that struggle is life; 
but the parts of the drama we enact belong to a 
system that has neither beginning nor end. 

This Appendix will make the profoundly revolu¬ 
tionary nature of dimensional discussion understand¬ 
able for those who are unfamiliar with these ques¬ 
tions. But many minds, either by bad training or 
natural ineptitude, are absolutely incapable of dimen¬ 
sional criticism. They cannot disentangle themselves 
from their ingrained ideas, and since they cannot 
cast out or suspend the old, they are incapable of 
taking in the new. They try to think about these 
matters in the forms of thought that they repudiate. 
They do not realize that this discussion deals with 
what they call material things, and they slide off 
happily into some oracular wisecrack that the Fourth 
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Dimension is God or tile World of Spirit or the Day 
of Judgment or anything rather than the past and 
future axis in the time-space-continuum. 

Others again grasp these ideas but do not grasp 
them very 7 firmly. Very readily they will slip back 
again to some long-established preconception in their 
minds, that there is, for instance, an antagonism of 
matter and spirit and that this modern religion is 
not spiritual. Most emphatically it is not. Nor is 
it material. There are no ghosts of any kind in this 
book. It is monistic. 

I hope this will clear up some of these notions for 
the general reader, but it may be well to return to 
quite another point that has been dealt with perhaps 
too allusively in the main text. There is the ques¬ 
tion of the " Now ” which we raised at the opening. 
Ray Lankester considered that the “ Now ” was 
when the heart-beat carried the freshly aerated blood 
into the brain and stimulated it to consciousness. 
For that moment, for that " Now,” the mind exists. 
Then it ceases to exist until the next heart-beat. 

Our conscious lives are like the pictures on a 
cinema screen. They are discontinuous “ Nows," 
but they follow one another so rapidly that they 
seem continuous. That is our waking life. With 
the ebb of the stimulating oxygen, the presentations 
sink below the level of consciousness. Our conscious 
life ceases. Some pain, some noise, morning, brings 
back the vivifying flow, first of all as a confusion, 
without any rational sequence, which our awakening 
mind seeks to rationalize as it fades. The return to 
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reality is usually discontinuous with the last con¬ 
scious phase. It picks up some earlier memory. 

Often after some violent shock there is an efface- 
ment of the memory of the event leading up to the 
shock. You find yourself in the hospital. You are 
told you walked in front of a cab and were knocked 
down, but the last thing you recall is a shop where 
you were making purchases. Minor lapses in con¬ 
tinuity of the same essential nature are of frequent 
occurrence, but, since we do not recall them, usually 
we do not know of them. It is not that the events 
are not seen or heard, but that they do not join on. 
They may crop up perplexingly in dream stuff or 
mingle with scenes we have imagined and rehearsed. 

So we aie pieced together, and so we piece our 
lives* together as our hearts beat. As we have 
already shown in chapter ii, our personalities are 
merely " serviceable synthetic illusions of con¬ 
tinuity.” And, at the last throb, a soft dark restful 
curtain falls for ever upon that personal life and 
our contribution has been made. 


, THE END 




